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Less risk of “flu’’ 





if you do two things 


Precautions 
you can take 
immediately 


Bh benny is no use worrying every time 
you draw a breath for fear you will 
breathe in some influenza om. Do the 
following two things and forget it: First, 
keep your nose and throat well protected, and 
second, keep your system in good condition. 
The chances are you will avoid contagion. 


“As a first precaution, I am_ prescribing 
Mistol to all my patients, as it protects the 
nose and throat against the germs of in- 
fluenza. Use it every morning, the first 
thing, before you go out. Again when you 
come home at night. Don't be afraid to use 
it freely; it will do no harm. 


“Just tilt your head back and apply Mistol 
with the special er which comes with 
every package, until you feel it tricklin 
own your throat. It will clear your head 
wonderfully, relieve any inflammation; it 
will help a up a running nose. It has a 
soothing effect on the throat, too. Gargle 
it for a sore throat or a little irritating cough. 
Above all, it protects the nose and throat 
against the germs of influenza. 


“This is the first precaution; now for the 
second: Physicians agree that, particularly 
in times of epidemic, weakening of the system 
due to purging by laxatives and cathartics 
is not advisable; therefore, many doctors are 
— Nujol. It is not a laxative or 
cathartic but a pure, natural substance that 
helps your system function at all times the 
Way nature intended it to. Like pure water, 
it is harmless. In no case does Nujol cause 
weakening of the system. Take it night and 
morning; it will keep you in first class con- 








Take no chances 











dition. You will have a far better chance to 
resist “‘flu’’ or any other diseases that are 
going the rounds. 


“The combination treatment of Nujol and 
Mistol is a double safeguard against colds 
and influenza. Start this wise twofold pre- 
caution now. Don't delay. Put worry out 
of your mind. The chances are good that 
you will escape influenza and colds. Nujol 
and Mistol are on sale at all druggists."’ 
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The Federation slogan “Double Union Membership in 1929” 
has resounded from coast to coast and from south to north across the 
continent. A real union revival is in the making. Trade-unionists are 
determined that the gospel of unionism shall go forth to all the un- 
organized. 

The spirit of the early organizers still lives. Men and women 
are willing to sacrifice for the advancement of trade unionism and 

they want to know how to make their con- 
Double Union tributions most effective. The organizing 
Membership methods of the pioneers are not effective 

under present conditions. In the old days a 
strike put fear into the employer’s heart—now it rarely does more 
than annoy the management. Under present day conditions we 
must have the best strategy and the best intelligence of wage earners. 
Unionism becomes a career for the wage earner. It is at once an op- 
portunity for leadership in the union organization and for responsi- 
bility and advancement in the shop. Unionism has a call for both 
men and women workers. 

Unionism is an especially satisfying movement because it means 
individual advancement, growth for all fellow workers and greater 
prosperity for the industry and community. It means more for all 
and is not an attempt to benefit a few at the expense of others. 
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Underlying all union purposes is a great yearning to remove the 
causes of human injustice and to enable all to have a chance to develop 
and find satisfaction in living. 

This revival of unionism brings good cheer to all. We hope the 
spirit of revival will spread to all unions. 

Let every union see that it is registered as pledged to “Double 
Union Membership.” 


Textiles Textiles are a menace to sustained prosperity. 
A They are disorganized; operate spasmod- 
Menace ically—first for long hours, then not at all. 

The managers try to reduce labor costs by 
wearing down wages and employing women and children at lowest 
prices; many fail to keep mill costs; all operate furiously at times in 
the hope of getting to the market in advance of other mills and thus 
they pile up a surplus which sets up depression forces. Practically 
sixty per cent of the mills of South Carolina are operating at night, 
which inevitably brings wage cuts and reduction in community buying 
power. Simply closing the mills at night would reduce the pay roll 
and reducing stocks in the face of unsatisfactory markets cuts down 
losses. 

Not only is night work a menace industrially but it is bad phys- 
ically and socially. Only three important nations permit their women 
and children to work in textile mills at night—China, India, and the 
United States. It is high time prescribing the eight-hour day for 
textiles and limiting it to day work. Ralph E. Loper, of the Ralph 
E. Loper and Company, costs engineers, says: 


‘Massachusetts’ 48-hour law with relatively high textile wage 
rates will not prevent any textile mill from making profits if it has 
modern equipment, sound merchandising methods, and strict economy 
in its manufacturing operations. . . . Some highly successful mills 
pay higher wages and have higher costs than their less successful 
competitors, and fancy goods mills can best surmount these obstacles.” 


The profits of mills depends ultimately upon sales methods. 
Many mills are still selling through brokers. A union recently took 
the initiative and helped the mill management to find the way to more 
economical methods. This union and the mill are now jointly em- 
ploying an engineer to help them work out methods that will assure 
sustained profits, regular employment and higher wages. 

Why should textile mills wait for fate to solve their problems 
or “prosperity” to return when they can secure the cooperation of all 
employed in the mill and the advice of experts to earn profits at will? 

Intelligent management can transform textile mills from depres- 
sion forces into upward trends. 
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So persistent is the report that men over 45 
are barred from new jobs, that assertion must 
have some basis in fact. This seems most contradicting in view of the 
fact that scientifically we no longer regard 45 as even the beginning of 
old age. The explanation probably is to be found in the increasing 
accident hazard of work, technical dangers which modify the kind of 
work done by employees, and the difficulties of getting workers to learn 
new methods. However, these are all problems that can be readily 
solved if work relations are such that workers continue to grow 
through their jobs and their minds are active and competent. 

To discriminate against workers of 45 and consign them to the 
scrap pile is a serious indictment of management. Wherever such 
practices are followed, management is responsible for most costly 
sources of irretrievable waste—waste of human capacity. 

Men and women whose mental and spiritual growth is not ar- 
rested, at 45 arrive at capacity for the rich service of mature judgment 
and experience. 

It is the responsibility of management and workers to make of 
work in industry an opportunity for continuous growth and service 
for all. 


Work After 45 





The call for the Sixteenth National Foreign 
Trade Convention emphasized two important 
features in the development of our foreign trade: manufactured prod- 
ucts now constitute 70 per cent of our export trade, and the focus on 
South American trade. 

As productivity increases it is necessary to find new markets and 
foreign trade has been stimulated. The program for this coming 
convention includes this significant new feature: a conference of rep- 
resentatives of foreign trade clubs, export managers associations, and 
local foreign trade executives for the formulation of foreign trade 
policies and further stimulation of foreign trade. 

This is an important development and one bound to affect funda- 
mental policies of our nation. While it is essential that the groups 
conducting export trade should develop policies, it is equally important 
that our whole nation should be reflecting on the changes which will 
inevitably follow in international relationships and formulating policies 
to govern new relationships. 

It is inevitable that American capital will be invested abroad and 
that our foreign trade particularly in South America shall increase. 
To oppose these developments is to oppose progress. The problem is 
one of direction: How to guide our wider relations with other coun- 
tries so that not only our nation but the nations with which we have 
relations shall benefit. Constructive development can rest only upon 
reciprocal benefits. 


Foreign Trade 
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A Trade Union The railway shop unions of the New York 
Is Needed Central have secured a wage increase from 

the arbitration board set up under the Rail- 
way Labor Act. The hearings before the board lasted forty days and 
necessitated the preparation of briefs and detailed information of 
work experience. The shopmen through their unions have an organ- 
ization which assumes responsibility for presenting the reasons why 
a wage increase was due these men. These unions are organizations 
which the shopmen control and therefore trust, and which accumulate 
records of work experience not only of the shopmen of the New York 
Central but on many other railroads. Their information is industry- 
wide and therefore invaluable in determining standards for the work- 
ers concerned. 

But some railroads deny the workers in their shops the right to 
belong to trade unions. In some cases the shopmen are required to 
take part in company unions which were initiated by management to 
have a medium through which to deal with employers as a group. 
These company unions have no contacts with the shopmen of other 
railroads and hence do not profit by their experience or support. 
Company unions are not independent in decision or finances and hence 
are not in a position to represent shopmen before an arbitration 
tribunal as against the company. 

Again we have an illustration of the fact that standard trade 
unions have constructive functions to perform for which this type of 
organization is essential. 


Training for Each year England observes education week 
Machine in which all interested in education partici- 
Production pate. There are local conferences which 

consider educational problems pertinent to 
the community. At the conference for the north of England meeting 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne, Lord Londonderry spoke on education and 
industry. He emphasized the need of adapting education to the needs 
of the locality and declared it was a mistaken opinion to hold that 
this is a mechanical age which has reduced workers to machine tenders. 
He said that it had only meant a shifting, not a lifting, of the burden 
upon man. It had necessitated a greater use of intelligence of the 
worker and a smaller demand upon him for actual manual dexterity. 
Man himself still remained the most wonderful machine in the world. 
The so-called machine-minder of today had under his charge engines 
and tools of the most delicate and intricate nature and of enormous 
cost. It was more than ever necessary today that the worker should 
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proceed, not by rule of thumb but by rule of reason, and that he 
should know not only how to act, but the reason why he acted. Where 
science had harnessed the forces of nature to man’s use the worker 
must be really skilled, must have knowledge of the scientific princi- 
ples that underlay the processes of his industry. He appealed for 
more science teaching in schools and for a better founding of the 
children in the early period of elementary education in the study of 
nature and natural phenomena. 

Obviously we have need to reconsider our provisions for voca- 
tional education in order to develop methods to train workers to 
master the new methods—where information as a basis for judgment 
rather than manual skill is needed. This task is important for Labor. 





Education The New York Education Department has 
and published a study covering 75,000 employed 
Progress boys whose ages range between 14 and 17 


years. These boys had not finished high 
school and were therefore required to attend a day part-time or con- 
tinuation school four hours a week. Such schools are held between 
8 a. m. and 5 p. m. and their instruction combines both practical and 
cultural information. 

The study points to the close relationship between the frequency 
with which the boys had to find new jobs and the last grades they 
completed in full-time school. The drifters were those with the least 
schooling, while 61 per cent of those who had completed three years 
high schoo] had held only one job. 

Here we have practical and convincing proof of the value of 
education. It indicates the need of raising the standards in compulsory 
school attendance laws. Experience has shown that it is practical to 
require children to go to school until 18 years of age, granting work 
permits only to those over 16 years who have completed the eighth 
grade. 

We owe to boys and girls forced to seek employment before they 
have completed a high school course, educational opportunities that 
will help them to develop in their work relationships. It is of special 
importance that part-time or continuation schools should give vital 
instruction that puts students in possession of the means of growth 
through work—that is, able to do creative work. 

It is a special responsibility of organized labor to see to it that 
the highest possible standards are incorporated in each compulsory 
school attendance law. 
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Regulation of One of the most important convict labor 
Convict Labor problems is how to provide imprisoned per- 

sons with the re-creative benefits of work 
without injury to those whose income depends upon work under com- 
petitive conditions. Employers have not hesitated to benefit through 
exploitation of persons removed from normal methods of self- 
protection. As the consequences of this exploitation fell most heavily 
upon free labor, it has been the unions that have waged a sustained 
campaign for regulation of convict labor. These efforts which have 
continued through decades have finally achieved a big step forward 
in the passage of the Hawes-Cooper Act. 

This is an enabling act which confers upon state legislatures 
authority to make convict-made goods shipped in interstate commerce 
subject to the laws, rules, and regulations of the state in which they 
are sold. After this act becomes effective, such state will be able to 
protect itself against competition with convict made goods of other 
states. 

It will be the purpose of the American Federation of Labor, 
through central bodies and state federations of labor, to petition 
state legislatures to enact legislation supplementing the state use 
convict labor legislation now in effect by the enactment of additional 
legislation which will effectively prevent the shipment of convict made 


goods in interstate commerce for sale in competition with goods 
manufactured by free labor. In carrying forward this legislative 
program it is not the purpose of the American Federation of Labor 
to interfere with state legislation providing for the state use of goods 
manufactured by convict labor. 


How Misunderstand- There is an old poem called “The Blind Men 
ings Develop and the Elephant” which illustrates graph- 

ically how controversies grow. Six men of 
Indostan went to see an elephant. The first happened to fall against 
its broad and sturdy side and cried, “The elephant is very like a wall !”’ 
The second feeling its tusk cried, ‘This wonder of an elephant is very 
like a spear.” The third grasped its squirming trunk and declared, 
“The elephant is very like a snake.” The fourth happened to fall 
against its leg and announced the elephant is like a tree; the fifth 
touched its ears and called the elephant a fan; another seized its tail 
and cried, “The elephant is very like a rope.” 

All these good men judged rightly what they felt with their 
hands, but were quite wrong in thinking they knew what an elephant 
was. We are witnessing the development of similar misunderstand- 
ings on the part of those who have very slight or indirect contact 
with the labor movement. Unfortunately for trade unions and so- 
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ciety these writers are trying to incorporate their conclusions in public 
opinion. 

Liberal and radical writers are trying to tell the world the truth 
about the labor movement; one sees what he thinks is a mistake in 
policy and dashes off a headline—“‘The Labor Movement is Ruined.” 
Another is discontented because some labor official does not vigorously 
denounce one company and publishes—‘“*The Labor Movement Lacks 
Spirit.” Another says this man talks too much while that one talks 
not enough, and writes a magazine article on how the labor movement 
should be militant. 

It is more than probable that these writers have no personal 
knowledge of the matters they discuss and do not know personally 
the men they condemn. 

As one learns more from driving an automobile than from watch- 
ing someone else do it, so those in a movement have a different point 
of view and knowledge of the movement from those quite outside its 
problems and responsibilities. Decision making is quite different for 
those responsible for the future development of a whole movement 
than it appears to by-standers and friends who can get only a limited 
view or who accept second-hand information. The story of the blind 
men ends with this moral : 


So often in theologic wars 


The disputants, I ween 
Rail on in utter ignorance 
Of what each other mean 
And prate about an elephant 
Not one of them has seen. 


An essential in clear thinking is to check up constantly what we 
think or hear against the facts of reality. Many mistakes and all 
controversies come from confusing assertions with facts. It is obliga- 
tory upon all responsible people to make sure they are not talking like 
the blind men from Indostan. 
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ON, SONS °F TOIL 


VERSE AND DRAWING BY 
++ THORNTON OAKLEY ++ 


Me On,sons of toil, with brain and brawn. 
| swing high your hammers free; 
Let anvils clamor, Fires relight +? 

the skies with majesty. . 









™ Who dareth cry romance is dead ? 
= who waileth for the old ? 
Lo,men of toil,ye crown the earth. 
with radiance untold. . 







fy ‘tprear your towers to the clouds, 
spin ye your leagues of rails, 
Forge on your mighty shapes of steel, 
fling airships to the gales. . 






Le: Behold you, masters of the winds, 

ss lords of the lands and seas; 

Before your might the nations blend, 
swept of vain. boundaries, , 






8) On, ye that toil, blaze on. the path. + 
by seers and prophets trod; 
With flame of labor guide mankind, 
reveal the way to God. .« 






THE MOTION PICTURES NEED A STRONG 
ACTORS’ UNION 


ALFRED HARDING 


LTHOUGH on at least two oc- 
2X casions the power of the 
Actors’ Equity Association 
alone has stood between the motion 
picture players and drastic invasions 
of their privileges and salaries by the 
organized motion picture producers, 
a large number of the infiuential 
actors and actresses in that field do 
not as yet realize the necessity for a 
strong union of motion picture play- 
ers. 
By dint of argument, flattery, ap- 
parently valuable concessions, and the 
creation of a company union, the pro- 
ducers have managed to stave off that 
day on which they must face the 
representatives of the actors across 
a conference table to decide the basic 
conditions on which players will per- 
form for the films. 
The recent prominence of sound 
pictures and the necessity of securing 


actors with trained voices, which has’ 


resulted in the emigration of a num- 
ber of actors from the dramatic stage 
to motion pictures, may shift the 
balance. Practically all of those who 
go from the stage to the screen are 
members of the Actors’ Equity Asso- 
ciation and have a definite knowledge 
of the enormous improvement in 
working conditions which Equity has 
achieved in the legitimate theatre. 
But for the moment Equity, much 
as it dislikes the admission, must ad- 
mit that while it has an organization 
in motion pictures, that important 
branch of the acting profession is not 


yet organized to the extent it should 
be. 

The manner in which motion pic- 
ture producers have succeeded in 
avoiding the organization sought by 
Equity may be of interest and must be 
of value to all branches of organized 
labor. For the tactics and policies 
employed by the producers here are 
sure to be employed elsewhere against 
other unions seeking similar organiza- 
tions in their own corners of the field 
of Labor. 

The Actors’ Equity Association 
became a member of the Associated 
Actors and Artists of America, affili- 
ated with the American Federation 
of Labor, on July 18, 1919. The 
charter it received from the inter- 
national on that date gave Equity 
jurisdiction over all English speaking 
performers, with the exception of 
vaudeville and burlesque players, 
over whom the American Artists’ 
Federation retained jurisdiction. 

There were already several small 
unions of principals and atmosphere 
and bit players in existence in motion 
pictures when Equity received its 
charter, but they were persuaded to 
surrender their charters and accept 
membership in the Actors’ Equity As- 
sociation during the next year. 

At that time Equity made a survey 
of the motion picture field, particu- 
larly on the Pacific Coast, which re- 
vealed that remarkably few of the 
abuses which had driven the dramatic 
and musical comedy actors to or- 
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ganize were then prevalent in motion 
pictures. 

The motion picture industry, even 
at that comparatively recent date, 
was still very young and had yet to 
develop its traditions to the point 
where they were generally accepted 
by both actor and producer. 

There was still so much money to 
be made from the making, booking 
and exhibition of motion pictures that 
the extra money to be gained by 
rigging the actors, considerable as 
that sum would have been, was a 
mere drop in a capacious bucket. 

Nor was there any manager or 
combination of producers which, like 
the old Theatrical Syndicate, could 
then have arbitrarily imposed mani- 
festly unfair conditions upon the 
actors as a class, and have carried 
them through. Competition was still 
pretty keen, and the industry in such 
a state of flux that the actors need not 
have accepted such conditions. 

But there were indications, even 
then, that the industry was beginning 
to crystallize. Gradually from the 
ruck, powerful individuals and com- 
binations were beginning to emerge 
and the tendency was toward the 
consolidation of the field in the hands 
of a relatively few strong men. 

And Equity was handicapped by 
the fact that though it had just 
fought and won a considerable battle 
against the legitimate Producing 
Managers’ Association, many of the 
motion picture players, especially its 
stars, had come direct to the films 
without stage experience and had 
little knowledge of or interest in the 
traditions or the history of the 
theatre. As far as they knew, the 


conditions they found had always 
been in existence. The need of a 
strong and watchful organization to 
cut down abuses as fast as they 
showed their heads was not apparent 
to these new players; nor, as long as 
they received what they felt was their 
due, were they much concerned with 
what might be done to those who 
might come after them. 

Equity, moreover, was not yet 
done with the Producing Managers’ 
Association. That organization 
though beaten_was not disposed to 
recognize that it had met a better 
man and was already laying plans for 
a resumption of hostilities at no great 
later date. On the whole, therefore, 
the motion picture industry was con- 
sidered by Equity a field for future 
activities. 

The opportunity for which Equity 
had been waiting seemed to have 
presented itself in March 1922, with 
the formation of the Motion Picture 
Producers and _ Distributors of 
America, Inc., of which Will H. 
Hays, then Postmaster General of 
the United States, was elected chair- 
man. 

At his inauguration banquet at the 
Hotel Astor, on March 16, 1922, to 
the eleven hundred men and women 
representing all angles of the motion 
picture game, local and national poli- 
tics, organized labor and the press, 
Hays publicly assumed responsibility 
for the future conduct of the industry, 
by giving this unequivocal pledge: 


“The motion picture accepts the 
challenge in the demand of the Ameri- 
can public for the highest quality of 
art and interest in its entertainment 
—By our opportunities are.our re- 
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sponsibilities measured. From him 
to whom much is given much is re- 
uired—That responsibility I accept 
or the motion picture right now. 
Our association is dedicated to the 
aid of the industry and the discharge 
of those obligations and ty that I 
am dedicating my life and ‘my best 
years—With an appreciatio; of this 
industry’s importance in the ‘business 
world—yet in that spirit of ‘humility 
which recognizes difhculties nd lim- 
itations, this association tikes up 
its work in the confidence ‘porn of 
knowledge of its own earn¢st pur- 
pose, and with the convictior, ‘that we 
will have the sympathy and :‘oopera- 
tion of all those connected in‘ny way 
within the industry itself an? the co- 
operation and sympathy of te public 
whose servant the industry i.” * 
Equity gave Mr. Hays. several 
months to familiarize hims:lf with 
conditions in the industry «#::d with 
the men with whom he woulc. have to 
work before presenting its request 
for a conference on the subject of a 
standard contract for motiom picture 
players, such as already existed in the 
legitimate field. This request was 
preferred by the Los Angeles Execu- 
tive Committee of the Actors’ Equity 
Association in August, 1922, to 
whom Mr. Hays agreed, noncom- 
mittally, to take it under considera- 
tion. So began the long series of 
delays, evasions and, finally, definite 
refusals with which such requests 
from Equity have been met by Mr. 
Hays and the organization of which 
he is head. 
A sudden renewal of activities on 
the part of the Producing Managers’ 
Association at almost the moment 


* New York Times, March 17, 1922. 
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Equity presented this request pre- 
vented the actors’ association from 
pressing the point and Mr. Hays did 
nothing about it. 

In January, 1924, more than 
eighteen months later, during a mo- 
mentary lull in the now furious battle 
with the Producing Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, a telegram from Equity’s 
Los Angeles office gave word that 
Mr. Hays was in Los Angeles and 
seemed to be in a receptive mood. 
Frank Gillmore, Equity’s President, 
who was then its Executive Secretary, 
set out for California post haste. 

Yes, Mr. Hays was in Los An- 
geles, but, no, he was not in a recep- 
tive mood. The occasion of his 
visit was the organization of the As- 
sociation of Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers, and he could not give any 
other matter his attention until that 
was out of the way. Nor did he feel 
that he should dictate to the new As- 
sociation about Equity—they were 
supposed to have a free hand. 

“Mr. Hays,” said Gillmore, “we 
have been waiting on your pleasure 
for two years. The announced pur- 
pose of this new organization is, ‘to 
assist in fostering the common in- 
terest of all those connected with the 
Motion Picture Industry.’ The actor 
cannot be overlooked in that line-up. 
Besides Equity’s proposed contract is 
only a basis for negotiations; actually 
Equity would be willing to consider 
that in use at one of the leading 
studios of your organization, with 
the addition of an arbitration clause 
to care for disputes.” 

“I am afraid of that arbitration 
clause,” was Hays’ reply. “It may 
make the independent actor come to 
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Equity—and I’m not sure you have 
enough members.” 

Although Gillmore assured him 
that there were more Equity members 
in motion pictures than either he or 
his associates realized, and that mem- 
bers were not expected to proclaim 
their membership on all occasions, 
Hays remained unconvinced, agree- 
ing, however, to take up the matter 
when the organization of the Asso- 
ciation of Motion Picture Producers 
was an accomplished fact. At any 
rate he promised to. see Gillmore 
upon his return to New York in a 
couple of weeks.* 

This he did not do and Equity 
was in no condition to insist upon a 
continuance of the negotiations. 
But it was quite clear that until the 
logic of events made it inevitable 
Hays intended to do nothing what- 
ever about Equity or the standard 
contract. 

During that summer Equity made 
a final disposition of its differences 
with the Producing Managers’ As- 
sociation. But the motion picture 
producers seeing Equity’s request for 
a standard contract slumbering peace- 
fully in its dusty pigeonhole, believ- 
ing that either Equity had lost heart 
for its motion picture venture, or was 
too busy to pay attention to motion 
picture complaints, had begun to al- 
low certain abuses, hitherto preva- 
lent only in scattered instances to be- 
come universal in character. 

Among the conditions complained 
of were: A salary list on file with the 
producers’ association, to prevent 
actors raising salaries when free 





* Report of Frank Gillmore to Equity Council. 
January 29, 1924. 
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lancing between pictures; layoffs 
without salary; railroading of stars 
and high salaried actors through 
their pictures on schedules calling for 
twelve or fourteen hours work a day; 
and the report concluded: “I have 
heard that the producers are consid- 
ering offering actors a form of con- 
tract which is to call for their services 
for ‘seven days and three nights as a 
week’s work.’ ” 

Equity printed this report and pro- 
tested it far and wide. The news- 
papers seemed to feel that Equity, 
with the affair of the Producing 
Managers’ Association well off its 
hands, was planning a motion picture 
campaign. And the motion picture 
producers were not desirous of a 
fight just then. 

So Joseph M. Schenck, President 
of the Association of Motion Picture 
Producers, made public announce- 
ment of the fact that his Association 
felt that the actor was the working 
partner of the producer and that the 
producers wanted him happy and con- 
tented. If he felt unjustly used all 
he would have to do was to report 
that fact to Mr. Schenck or the organ- 
ization and the matter would be at- 
tended to.? And the practices com- 
plained of were actually dropped for 
the time being. 

It was under such circumstances 
and under such auspices that the pro- 
ducers agreed to do away with the 
Service Bureau for Extras, of which 
the complaints were many and seri- 
ous, and to organize what was later 
known as the Central Casting Cor- 
poration, financed and controlled by 
the Producers’ Association. 


*Los Angeles Examiner, September 10, 1924. 
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Equity was asked to assist in nam- 
ing a head for this organization, but 
upon learning that it could not have 
a hand in its government, nor remove 
its nominee, the actors’ association 
declined the opportunity. 

There was at least one occasion 
upon which Equity’s merely being on 
the spot and prepared for an argu- 
ment forced the withdrawal of un- 
just working conditions. 

But the army thought the war was 
off and its members went on home. 
The interest in Equity, which had 
been high, fell off and so did Equity’s 
recruiting campaign. When Gill- 
more and Paul N. Turner (the latter 
Eauity’s Counsel) came west in the 
next summer to negotiate a standard 
contract, Hays and Schenck made no 
bones of balking at the proposal for 
an Equity Shop (that is, a closed shop 
with an open union). Equity’s ne- 
gotiators felt that a contract without 
any means of enforcing it was of no 
value and would probaby result in 
the penalization of those Equity 
members it was designed to protect, 
and they withdrew from the negotia- 
tions. 

Then, indeed, interest in Equity 
fell to a new low level. The recruit- 
ing campaign slowed down to a walk 
and then came virtually to a stand- 
still. There were such persistent re- 
ports that Equity intended to with- 
draw from the field that the Asso- 
ciation felt compelled to retort edi- 
torially : 

“Equity wants it clearly under- 
stood that it is not abandoning its 
Los Angeles office or that it is con- 
templating any such action. There is 
plenty of work in the legitimate field 
alone to warrant its maintenance, and 
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the best type of motion picture play- 
ers will always be interested in the 
Association and its ideals. For them 
and their successors Equity an 
nounces that it is in Los Angeles and 
the motion picture field to stay, and 
will be there strong and vigorous long 
after these short sighted actors and 
actresses have become dusty shadows 
on rolls of celluloid in somebody’s 
storage warehouse.” * 


The producers must have believed 
otherwise, however, for they began 
maturing plans to give Equity a final 
blow. During the next winter nego- 
tiations between producers § and 
groups of actors, screen writers, di- 
rectors, and technical men laid the 
basis for a glorified company union 
to which was given the pretentious 
title of the Motion Picture Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. It was, nomi- 
nally, an organization in which all 
producing factors in motion pictures 
might have an equal voice and to 
which they might bring their prob- 
lems. Actually, by a close analysis 
of its Constitution, Equity was able 
to announce: 


“The reins of government will re- 
main permanently in the hands of 
what may be a comparatively small 
group of distinguished members of 
the Academy, a group which is self 
perpetuating and may easily enough 
be controlled by a clique representing 
only a fraction of the membership at 
large.’ 

With this organization safely 
launched on a rising tide of enthusi- 
asm the producers felt that they were 
in a position to break the spirit of 
the actors. 


* Equity Magazine, Vol. XI, June 1926, page 6. 
* Ibid., September, 1927, page 8. 
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On June 23, 1927, sixteen promi- 
nent producing corporations, through 
Fred W. Beetson, Secretary of the 
Association of Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and also Secretary of the 
Hays organization, announced: 


“It was unanimously decided that 
executives, departmental heads and 
producers would accept a salary re- 
duction of from ten to twenty-five 
per cent. 

“The compensation of all non-con- 
tract employes and artists receiving 
over $50 a week will be reduced a 
minimum of ten per cent. 

“All contract employes, including 
stars, directors, writers and other 
artists are being asked to accept a 
corresponding reduction. 

“Those receiving large salaries 
will be requested to take a propor- 
tionately larger percentage of reduc- 
tion. 

“The principle of salaries adjusted 


strictly on the basis of actual services 
rendered, will be followed in the re- 


newal of all existing contracts.” * 


Hollywood was on fire! Actors, 
directors, scenario writers and tech- 
nicians all had their own organiza- 
tion, but of them all Equity was the 
only one which had been through a 
major engagement and was equipped 
to handle the emergency. To Equity 
they all turned for leadership in the 
fight no one begrudged. 

The producers sensed the fact that 
they had really started something this 
time and looked for a convenient fire 
escape. They knew where to look, 
too. Ten days after the promulga- 
tion of the order the officers and di- 
rectors of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences met and 


‘Equity Magazine, Vol. XII, July, 1927, 


page 7. 
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passed a resolution sympathizing 
with the producers in their desire for 
economy, but protesting at the gen- 
eral reduction in salaries without con- 
sidering the merits in each individual 
case, and urging the devising of other 
forms of economy in its place. 

That was the out for which the 
producers had been looking. One by 
one each of the sixteen companies 
for whom Mr. Beetson had spoken 
let it be known that no cuts would be 
put into effect before August 1, and 
that perhaps in the meantime re- 
forms might be evolved which would 
obviate its necessity—a plan which 
apparently had not occurred to the 
producers, previously. 

At several studios, notably Para- 
mount, First National and Fox, it 
was understood that the cut had gone 
into effect with the first of the week 
but when the payrolls were issued it 
was found that this change of heart 
had brought about a restoration of 
the full amounts in the envelopes. 

But the swing was still toward 
Equity. The Los Angeles Executive 
Committee urged the immediate re- 
turn of Gillmore, and a series of con- 
ferences culminated in the meeting of 
eight hundred actors and actresses at 
the ScreenWriters Club, which enthu- 
siastically and unanimously endorsed 
a demand for a Basic Agreement and 
a Standard Minimum Contract for 
motion pictures, backed by Equity 
Shop. 

Armed with this mandate Gillmore 
immediately wrote to Beetson noti- 
fying him of the resolution passed by 
the meeting and asking for an ap- 
pointment to lay the matter before 
the producers. 
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Beetson’s reply was to the effect 
that this letter would be laid before 
the next meeting of the Association— 
nearly five weeks off—although it 
was well-known that the producers 
were getting together every two or 
three days for one reason or another. 

And then the tide began to ebb. 
The Academy met on July 13, and 
indicated that it had no intention of 
working with or through Equity— 
natural enough behavior on its part 
as a company union. The producers, 
bad as their strategy had been up to 
this time, made full use of their re- 
maining assets and the impression was 
allowed to filter through that while 
the Association of Motion Picture 
Producers would have nothing to do 
with Equity—there was nothing for 
which the Academy could ask that it 
would not receive. 


In the next couple of weeks cer- 
tain of the leaders in the film com- 
pany reached the conclusion that since 
the fight over the pay cut had been 
won there was nothing left worth 


fighting for. They were not pre- 
pared to stand behind a demand for 
Equity Shop or a contract that Equity 
might make in their name. And these 
people convinced a majority of the 
remaining leaders of the colony of 
the soundness of their stand. 

To have forced through the Equity 
Shop campaign in the face of this 
feeling would have caused a serious 
split in the Los Angeles branch of the 
Actors’ Equity Association, and 
Equity bowed itself out of an impos- 
sible situation. A second general 
meeting on July 19 reversed the ac- 
tion of the earlier meeting and voted 
to hold “in abeyance” the Equity 
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Shop demand. But they knew, and 
the producers knew, that it had been 
thrown overboard. 

One short month and a few kind 
words and all the righteous indigna- 
tion and the enthusiasm for Equity 
which had stirred the motion picture 
people so finely had evaporated. 

If Equity’s request for a confer- 
ence on Equity Shop was laid before 
the producers’ meeting no one ever 
heard of it again. It may be, as Mr. 
Hays says, under consideration, or it 
may be, equally, beneath considera- 
tion. 

But Equity knows, and most of the 
film people know, that the pay cuts 
called off that summer, were one by 
one, and without publicity, applied 
once and sometimes twice to most of 
the players who had participated in 
that revolt. 

And when in December, 1927, the 
Academy issued its contract for free 
lance players, which was to be 
their reward for turning down Equity, 
it was found to be an instrument in 
which the interests of the producers 
were safeguarded at the expense of 
the actors—a typical company union 
contract. 

Equity did not like this contract 
and said so. Further it printed in 
parallel columns the Academy’s con- 
tract and the terms which had been 
proposed to the producers two years 
before. The resultant discontent 
with the Academy contract caused its 
subsequent withdrawal, and a little 
later another was put forward in 
which some of the worst features of 
the first had been modified to con- 
form more closely to Equity’s condi- 
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tions. It was still not the contract 
Equity would have desired, but the 
Association did not want to be con- 
sidered a common scold by motion 
picture players and nothing was said 
about it. This amended contract is 
still in force for free lance players. 

Here is the record of Equity’s ne- 
gotiations with motion picture play- 
ers and producers, necessarily com- 
pressed into a small space. 

This record indicates that except 
in moments of emergency the motion 
picture players have preferred to ac- 
cept the assurances of the producers 
that their best interests lay in leaving 
affairs completely in the producers’ 
hands, rather than in erecting a 
strong organization of their own. 
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It indicates, further, that when 
they have been stirred out of their 
lethargy sufficiently to unite or even 
to talk of uniting under Equity, the 
managers have been quick to grant 
the contested demands. 

There are abuses yet remaining in 
motion pictures. The remedy for 
those abuses is proved and it is avail- 
able. More and more people are 
coming into the field who know of 
that remedy and how to apply it. It 
may not be so very long before the 
motion picture field will see in opera- 
tion the strong union policy which has 
done so much for the players of the 
legitimate stage, and which has been 
so long needed by the films—Equity 
Shop. 


CITY-BORN 


Silence of alien heights...whisper of pines...from these 


My heart has fied. 


Mountains have frightened me, for I am city-born 


And city-bred. 


Place that I love—pregnant with human hopes and fears: 


Swift pulse that beats, 


Surging into a song that broods above the lines 


Of ordered streets. 


Laughter of crowds—echoing traffic—thunder of 


A million cars . 


And through the dusk the little lights that climb and climb 


To meet the stars! 


Silence of valleys . . 
I turn my face .. . 


- loneliness of hills . . 


. from these 


Oh, songs and lights—oh, city, holding all my heart 


In your embrace! 


CATHERINE PARMENTER. 





A FRENCH WORKER SEES AMERICA 


H. DuBREUIL 


Secretary, Executive Council, Confederation Generale due Travail 


ed America, the New World 

has stimulated the most vivid 
curiosity of the European peoples. 
After the fabulous accounts of the 
conquest come those great historic 
facts which have maintained the in- 
terest of these peoples—the Ameri- 
can revolution, the settlement of the 
Far West, the finding of gold in Cali- 
fornia, the wonders of modern ma- 
chine industry. And finally, Lind- 
bergh stepped smiling out of his plane 
into the midst of the Parisian 


Ea: since Columbus discover- 


throngs. 

The curiosity is maintained in still 
another way, for in the market ap- 
pear all kinds of American machines 


and apparatus which indicate the 
great development of American in- 
dustry. The employers, driven by 
their fear of the new competition, go 
to visit America in the hope of dis- 
covering both the causes of such pro- 
ductivity and the remedies for their 
own troubles. 

Then comes the sociologist—the 
investigator of social conditions. He, 
too, must go and see America. He 
sails, his head stuffed with theories 
and doctrines, and through them he 
looks at American industry. He 
comes back loaded with books, the 
authority of which is increased by 
the fact that he can say: “I have 
seen.” Many of them declare that 
the American worker is worn out and 
stupefied by the machine; that Amer- 
ica is more than any other country 
enslaved by the power of financiers; 


that America is oppressed by a slav- 
ery worse than any which humanity 
has yet known. The workers notice 
that many of these learned observers 
agree and they believe that they are 
being told the truth. As a result the 
word “Americanization” to the Eu- 
ropean working class has come to 
stand for oppression, for exploitation 
in the highest degree. 

But as workers we have learned to 
be wary of the opinions of people 
who really know nothing of the work- 
er’s day to day life. We are begin- 
ning to understand that too many 
people who would deal with the prob- 
lems created by modern society are 
entirely lacking in the scientific spirit 
of objective observation and judge 
things according to their own theories 
instead of studying the facts in the 
case. 

It was a mistrust of this sort that 
made me go to America so that I 
might see and judge for myself the 
things that come to pass in America. 
I believed that after having spent 
twenty years in French factories, I 
might go to work in the American 
factory with some hope of arriving 
at useful comparisons. For I believed 
that the way of getting good results 
was not the way of the academic in- 
quiry; I believe that I must go there 
and put on again the apron of the ma- 
chinist or the overalls of the machine 
operator. It is indeed one thing to 
go through a factory looking at the 
people working there and it is quite 
another thing to be working there 
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one’s self among workers, to share 
their work, their talk, their meals, 
even their life in the boarding house. 

This method I selected, and all the 
more since my personal resources did 
not allow me to choose another one! 
Thus the force of circumstances com- 
pelled me to live exactly the life of 
the workers with whom I was going 
to work. Our conditions of work 
and life were as far as possible iden- 
tical so that I might know the truth 
as nearly as possible. 

I appreciate this method now even 
better, for at the time of my return 
to Paris a young professor of law, 
Mr. Andreé Philip, just came back 
from America himself, and published 
a book entitled ““The Labor Problem 
in the United States” * and was lec- 
turing on the subject. 

The opinions of this author are 
such as to give the French public, and 
especially the labor public, the idea 
that the American working class, 
except for a minority of so-called 
“privileged” workers, leads a life not 
to be envied; that it is crushed by 
the autocracy of an employers’ class 
worse than that anywhere else in the 
world; that there is little hope for 
the worker’s intellectual moral and 
material future. One sentence will 
show the tendency of the book: 
Speaking of American concerns which 
apply the principles of scientific man- 
agement, Mr. André Philip declares 
that “Scientific management demands 
dull and stupid workers.” ' After 
working in such factories I am com- 
pelled to protest against these words; 
they are unfair to the workers who 
may sometimes be obliged to do dull 
work in such factories, but who, for 


1Le Probléme ourvier aux Etats-Unis. 
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all that, are not and must not be dull. 

At the end of one of Mr. André 
Philip’s lectures, I was invited to give 
my opinion, and found myself placed 
in a very queer situation. I am a 
worker, and son of workers, a mem- 
ber of workers’ organizations for 
twenty-eight years, and I understood 
that I might be accused of defending 
American capitalists if, in order to 
make the picture more true to fact, I 
contradicted in the least this young 
man of “bourgeois” education, who 
had just scared a socialist attendance 
with a very sad picture of the life of 
the American working class. I began, 
therefore, my reply by stating first, 
in order to show that I had no illu- 
sions as to the opinions which would 
probably be deduced from my words, 
that I cared only for truth; that once 
more a man of the C. G. T.—the 
French American Federation of La- 
bor—would appear to have “sold out 
to employers.” I was not mistaken. 
Jean Longuet, a socialist whose great- 
est quality is that of being grandson 
of Karl Marx, wrote, after having 
read an account of my reply, that I 
had uttered really “surprising words.” 
I find this surprise very typical and 
quite interesting as an evidence of a 
non-scientific spirit. Since I have 
tried to see American life as it is, and 
not through doctrinal spectacles, what 
I am reporting is quite “surprising.” 
So much the better if I have dis- 
covered a new America, able to sur- 
prise us anew. 

Among the readers of the AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST there will prob- 
ably be people who have already had 
this experience, who have appeared 
“moderate,” who have been called 
“traitors” in comparison with so- 
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called “advanced” persons. But long 
years of practical work in the work- 
ers’ organization, has taught us to 
look at things with more quiet eyes 
and to avoid interpreting them in the 
glare of preconceived theories. 

But while Mr. André Philip spent 
his youth on the school bench or in 
the halls of the university, I, on the 
contrary, spent mine in French fac- 
tories. No wonder then if we are 
led to different conclusions. It is in- 
teresting, by the way, that Mr. André 
Philip, noticing that difference, ex- 
plained it in the following way. He 
maintained that as a machinist I be- 
long to an “aristocracy” of workers 
who do not suffer as much as un- 
skilled workers do and that therefore 
I am driven to indulgence for the 
employers. Undoubtedly you have 
heard the argument already in the 
United States and are not surprised 
by it. 

I have worked at times as a machin- 
ist, at times as a machine operator, in 
order to get to know different situa- 
tions, and certainly at these different 
jobs I have not found that everything 
is uniformly admirable in America. 
There are in America employers of 
the most reactionary kind for whom 
workers are nothing but tools, and 
who think only of exploiting them as 
much as possible and with the utmost 
brutality if necessary. But if Mr. 
André Philip had lived in French fac- 
tories or had only investigated them 
before leaving for America, he would 
have found out that this sort of em- 
ployer is fortunately not peculiar to 
America. I mean to say that I have 
not found such a great contrast be- 
tween the American and French 
worker’s life, though, generally 
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speaking, the material situation of 
the American worker is more com- 
fortable than ‘that of the French 
worker. Even as far as morale is 
concerned, the American worker is 
better off. He is given orders more 
politely and more cordially than the 
French worker and with more demo- 
cratic manners. This may be of no 
importance to Mr. André Philip, 
who never suffered from the ill-man- 
ners of a French foreman, but I am 
compelled to notice this difference 
which is of some importance to the 
worker. 

I take pleasure in such differences 
with Mr. André Philip. They do not 
scare me as they do that author who 
is afraid that such comfort will hinder 
the spiritual progress of the Ameri- 
can working class. As a worker I 
find such reasoning quite extraordi- 
nary and even unbearable, especially 
when it is indulged in by persons be- 
longing to the bourgeoise, for they 
never think that the comforts in their 
own life might hinder their intellec- 
tual development. But this way of 
speaking is nothing new to us. It is 
not only today that aesthetics who 
are strangers to the sufferings of La- 
bor fear that a softening of the life 
of the working class may make it less 
radical. Of such reasoning the lines 
of Oscar Wilde are typical: “. 
the worst slave owners were those 
who were kind to their slaves and so 
prevented the horror of the system 
being realized by those who suffered 
from it.”* But this writer probably 
never asked from the slaves an opin- 
ion on the matter before writing such 
words! What more should men 
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suffer in order to convince these peo- 
ple that poverty and slavery have 
never brought men anything but the 
ruin of their intelligence and their 
strength, and that revolt has never 
been anything but the work of gen- 
erous souls who often did not them- 
selves suffer from the evils they de- 
nounced. Did the anti-slavery peo- 
ple of Boston suffer otherwise than 
through their sympathy for the slav- 
ery endured by the negroes of the 
Carolinas or Virginia? Did not a 
minister of the French Parliament 
declare, during the discussions con- 
cerning the liberation of the negroes 
in the French colonies, that it was 
better to lose the colonies than to let 
perish the principle of liberty? 

I did not come back from America 
with pessimistic views. First of all, I 
shared the life of American workers 
for fifteen months and I was met 
everywhere with so much considera- 
tion by workers who did not know I 
had come to live among them only as 
an observer, that I must say one does 
not find among these workers any 
more traces of moral degradation 
than among European workers. 
True, I have observed that their in- 
tellectual development is generally 
not very brilliant, but when compar- 
ing them with French workers, I was 
compelled to remember that French 
workers are not always very enlight- 
ened, either. I believe that in all 
countries one can find among the 
workers cultured people and others 
who are not. Only the matter of 
their proportion is debatable. But 
that is not easy insofar as American 
workers are concerned, for among 
them is a large number of immigrants 
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coming from the most backward 
countries of Europe. 

When one examines a situation, es- 
pecially when one wants to make a 
social study, it is necessary to do it in 
that scientific spirit which has given, 
in other fields, such wonderful results. 
Unfortunately most of those who 
treat these questions today neglect 
this fundamental precaution entirely. 
The resolution adopted by the recent 
International Socialist convention in 
Brussels contains a special appeal to 
the American workers, which, instead 
of being based on facts and observa- 
tion, has been evidently written 
under the influence of a book such as 
Mr. André Philip’s. I read in it this 
sentence: “The panting run of your 
work wears you and exhausts you 
out.” But after having lived in the 
American factory, I must say that the 
Americaa worker is no more worn 
out or exhausted than are the work- 
ers in similar factories which you may 
find in France and undoubtedly in 
other European countries. This is 
pure literature. 

I find strange, too, that after the 
beliefs of writers, strangers to the 
real laborer, one alludes to injunc- 
tions that paralyze workers’ activity. 
For although European employers 
cannot fight with the help of the in- 
junction, they have other means by 
which they can “paralyze” the work- 
ers’ activity. It simply means that in 
America, as in Europe, there is a so- 
cial fight, a fight in which the weapons 
you use are those which experience 
recommends and which we have no 
more right to criticise than you have 
the right to judge the means of the 
European fight, the circumstances of 
which you are not acquainted with. 
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Nothing is less scientific than to eval- 
uate and judge the work done in an- 
other country without being thor- 
oughly acquainted with the condi- 
tions. ‘As for me, I have, after hav- 
ing lived for fifteen months the same 
life of the American worker, come 
back to France without sharing the 
pessimistic beliefs that many others 
brought back—because they brought 
them to America in their suitcases. 
If there are employers whose harsh- 
ness is like that of their European 
fellow employers, there are also pro- 
gressive spirits whose ideas might 
well be studied by our French em- 
ployers and probably by other Euro- 
pean employers as well. One of the 
ideas which will be of considerable 
interest in the future is the orienta- 
tion of minds towards cooperation. 
This idea is not specifically American; 


for a long time it was studied in 


France. But I am glad to see that 
this idea is taken up in America with 
that practical spirit which has already 
accomplished so many things—the 
experiments, of which the most out- 
standing example is undoubtedly the 
Baltimore and Ohio plan, are certain 
to attract much attention and study. 
In addition to the theoretical interest 
they have, they show the way of the 
possible and of the practical. They 
start the worker in certain intellec- 
tual developments, the consequences 
of which we cannot foresee now. Per- 
haps history will look upon these ex- 
periments as equal in greatness to the 
Civil War. The liberation of Labor 
will not come as the result of an 
armed fight, for it is not with a gun 
that one develops initiative, intelli- 
gence, self-reliance and a spirit of hu- 
man fraternity. Nor will it be ac- 
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complished through political means. 
These are virtues that can be reached 
and developed only by practice, and 
cooperation is precisely the best 
school for such practice. They repre- 
sent more than money, for they can 
cause mankind to pass on to a higher 
level of perfection, and that cannot 
be measured in dollars and cents. 
Thus, after having seen these 
noble attempts, I cannot believe that 
the future of Americap labor is in 
danger as much as is claimed by so- 
cialist theoreticians who misjudge the 
value of the possibilities contained in 
cooperation. A few such centers of 
influence will be enough to maintain 
and perpetuate the furtherance of 
social progress. And that is why I 
think nobody has the right to utter 
words of absolute condemnation 
against America. Her future is no 
blacker than that of Europe. The 
road by which better times may be 
reached is not closed. I do not know 
if one may really say, as it is said, a 
little hastily perhaps, in the United 
States, that America is far ahead of 
all others in social progress. But it is 
none the less true that to the progress 
which the future will witness, Amer- 
ica will have contributed its brilliant 
share. It is because of this belief 
that I keep a comforting remem- 
brance of my stay in American fac- 
tories. Though I learned nothing 
very new about working conditions, 
I, at least, strengthened my beliefs. 
I reenforced, for instance, my convic- 
tion of the necessity of creating closer 
and closer relations among the work- 
ers of the whole world. I felt more 
than ever to what extent we endure 
everywhere the same evils, and how 
we have everywhere the same desires 
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though we may speak in different worker in the neighborhood of Paris. 
tongues. We believe we are different It was a revelation for me to hear 
because the division of language sepa- American workers exchange at lunch 
rates us. But in fact we are every- time just the same jokes which we ex- 


where the same men with the same change in French shops. 


Then I 


virtues and the same weaknesses and, understood that it would be easy, if 
although we think each other differ- we knew better how to understand 
ent, there is no fundamental differ- each other, to create all over the 
ence between the thoughts and the world the great Brotherhood of 


habits of a worker in Michigan and a_ Labor. 






BLUE 


Blue is no color as are green and rose; 
It is a liquid beauty poured 

From out the cisterns of eternal mysteries 
Down the far floor of the sky, 

Where silver stars prick through, lest we forget, 
While night goes by, 

The wide blue rapture of a summer sky. 


Blue is no color; ’tis delight’s soft croon 
Across a mountain lake at noon; 

It is a swift surprise 

Trembling in blue-flags pennant-wise 
Above a marsh; it is the quiet harmony 
Of all domestic things; blue plates 

Clean against enameled racks, and squares 
Of blue across a bathroom floor, 

And blue-ringed chairs. 


It is a melody when spring comes back, 
And bluebirds dart the wonder of their wings 
Against the green of growing things. 


Blue is no color; in your eyes 
It is the brooding memory of beauty flung 
From lace of trees against a winter sky 

And rain-drenched gardens in the sun. 


Blue is no color; it is a clarioning 
From out the battlements of God’s great house, 

Lest we forget 

That Beauty Absolute there keeps carouse 

Eternally with ravishment beyond the stars. 

But I have gone half wistful for earth’s things 

And feared the surfeiting when I must die— 

Who am so filled with one blue shadow of a tree on snow, 
And one blue spot 

Upon a butterfly. 

Sister Marte za, O. S. B. 
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Joun P. Frey 
Secretary, Metal Trades Department 


The National Interracial Conference was held in Washington, in December, 1928, under the 


auspices of a number of organizations with social programs. 


Mary VanKleeck was chairman. 


John P. Frey, representing the American Federation of Labor, spoke at an evening session. His 
address was extemporaneous and is published because of forthright statement of the problems 
involved in the organization of negro workers.—Editor. 


such as this to discuss a question 

which is apparently not thoroughly 
understood, one that is surrounded 
with some conditions which guide 
people to speak delicately and gently 
as they discuss it. 

I want to thank the previous 
speaker for making it easier for me 
when he expressed the thought in a 
very apt way a moment ago, that 
sometimes we make use of “high- 
brow reasons” to explain just why we 
do things. 

I realize the fact that the subject 
which I want to present tonight must 
not be discussed in a high brow man- 
ner, or from a high brow point of 
view, but rather from the lessons 
which experience has taught us and 
the facts which we must face, if we 
are to deal with the problem intelli- 
gently, constructively and successfully. 

I have lived long enough to find 
that it is an easy matter for a lazy per- 
son to indulge in quite brilliant de- 
: structive criticism, and that sometimes 
in discussing these larger questions 
there is more of an inclination to de- 
structive criticism than there is to a 
patient, evenly balanced examination 
of a problem and then an effort at 
something constructive in the way of 
proposal. 


|: IS a privilege at a conference 
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Naturally, this evening my mind is 
occupied principally with the part 
which the negro plays in the Ameri- 
can trade-union movement, and I be- 
lieve that you would be disappointed, 
and you would feel that I had imposed 
upon your time, if I did not make 
that my principal theme. 

But before discussing the negro as 
a wage-earner, and the part which 
he plays in the American trade-union 
movement, it is necessary to call atten- 
tion to this fact: that the racial prob- 
lem in this country, so far as the trade- 
union movement is concerned, is not 
a negro problem in particular. It is a 
problem which equally affects large 
numbers of others. 

I have among my acquaintances and 
among my friends those who belong 
to different racial groups, and I want 
to assure you as a trade-union official 
that every complaint which I ever 
heard from negroes, every ground 
which seemed to give them justifica- 
tion for complaint, has been called to 
my attention by Jewish friends who 
were wage-earners, by Polish friends, 
by Italian friends, by Russian friends. 
So that the problem, as far as racial 
conditions and the American trade- 
union movement are concerned, is not 
confined to any one race. It is one 
which applies to all of the races we 
have in our country who belong to 
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those groups from Central and South- 
ern Europe and the Near East. 

I have come into contact with the 
problem of the negro so far as its 
social side is concerned, and also in 
its economic side, and both have tre- 
mendously interested me. 

For some thirty years I have tried 
to understand the problem created by 
the presence of different races in our 
country. I have taken some part in the 
American trade-union movement in 
shaping policy, so that what I will tell 
you or refer to may, perhaps, be 
understood a little more sympathetic- 
ally. 

I would like to say that I am the 
first oficer of my union, and perhaps 
one of the first in the American trade- 
union movement, to organize a union 
composed exclusively of negroes work- 
ing at their trade in a Southern State. 
I did that almost thirty years ago, 
after having to meet that social prej- 
udice which we encounter in the South. 
This union which I had the privilege 
of organizing, was created in the First 
African Methodist Church of Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 

The American trade-union move- 
ment, or to be specific, the American 
Federation of Labor, is criticized at 
times because of the methods it adopts 
in endeavoring to organize the negro 
wage-earner, and because of an al- 
leged failure to give him the oppor- 
tunity of working into the more highly 
skilled trades, and further because 
there is said to be a policy on the part 
of our trade-union movement to adopt 
certain general measures relative to 
organizing negroes, and then to find 
ways of evading their practical appli- 
cation. 
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I think. it will be acknowledged im- 
mediately, that so far as the social as- 
pects of the racial problem are con- 
cerned, the trade-union movement had 
nothing to do with establishing those 
prejudices which exist, not only 
against the colored men in this coun- 
try, but against that whole group 
which we call the foreign. I do not 
know exactly who the “foreigner’’ is, 
but we do seem to have prejudices in 
this country against those whom we 
call foreigners, and those prejudices 
which exist had their origin before we 
had an American Federation of 
Labor. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor should be credited at least with 
this: that it has gone further up-to- 
date than a large number of Christian 
churches because the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the great ma- 
jority of the affiliated national unions, 
not only organized the negro, but 
brought him into the white man’s 
union. The organization in which I 
hold my membership has insisted that 
when the negro joined the union he 
stood in the union with all of the 
other members, and that there was 
nothing in the nature of segregation, 
although a number of the Protestant 
members of the Molders’ Union on 
Sunday went to their church, while the 
colored brothers went to another of 
the same denomination. 

I bring out this fact, not in the 
nature of any criticism of the churches, 
because I realize that they have a 
problem, and that the greatest minds 
in the churches are struggling with it. 
I call attention to it, rather so that 
you can realize that there are some 
criticisms made against the American 
trade-union movement failing to have 
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sufficiently high ideals, but that so far 
as the practice goes, leaving ideals to 
one side, they have made headway 
more rapidly than a number of our 
Christian denominations. 

However, it is not the social aspect 
of the problem, and it is not the racial 
aspect of the problem, that interests 
either the American trade-union 
movement or myself. The problem 
with which we find ourselves com- 
pelled to deal is an economic one. 

It is immaterial whether an article 
is manufactured in a sweat shop in 
New York City by Russians or 
whether it is manufactured in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, by negroes. Its 
market value is not determined by 
who the workers were who made it, 
but upon the character of the product, 
and that is what determines its price. 
We do not get a lower price because 
a piece of furniture was made by a 
Pole or made by an Italian. 

Dealing with the economic prob- 
lem we have come into contact with 
this one condition which must also be 
borne in mind, if we are to have any 
practical understanding of the prob- 
lem. 

There are races in this country, or 
the racial groups who are not quite so 
thoroughly Americanized as some 
others—I do not know how to define 
this with definiteness or precision, but 
we say there are those groups, any- 
way—seem to suffer from a condition 
very much as the Israelites suffered 
from a similar condition when 
they apparently were confined very 
largely to nothing but brick mak- 
ing in the Valley of the Nile. They 
are looked upon as aliens. They have 
different social and religious customs 
and traditions, and they are inclined 
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more or less to segregate themselves, 
not because the community desires 
that they shall do that, but because 
they find that by grouping themselves 
they secure the common protection 
and safety which is found in numbers 
and which they cannot get when they 
are in a community where they are 
not already well established as individ- 
uals. That is what we find. That is 
why I am glad to have the opportu- 
nity of discussing it with you. 

We find that the racial groups in 
this country suffer partly because they 
have professional leaders; that these 
racial groups are exploited very fre- 
quently by some of the keener minds 
among their own. 

I only need to call attention to the 
padrone system which existed in this 
country only a few years ago which 
practically made it impossible for the 


Italian immigrant to work in a com- 
munity unless, the padrone secured his 
position for him, and unless the pa- 
drone received a price for doing that. 
In other words, there was built up the 


racial labor boss. The racial labor 
boss secured his footing very largely 
because of the standing he had with 
the large employers of labor in the 
community and with the political lead- 
ers. 

And so directly in connection with 
this effort to organize the negro and 
other races, we have come into con- 
tact with the boss of the racial group 
whose interest apparently was not so 
much the welfare of his racial group 
as it was the personal advantage 
which he derived because he con- 
trolled them and exploited them. One 
reason that the trade-union organiza- 
tion among those racial groups in our 
country has failed to make more rapid 
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progress, and fails to make the prog- 
ress it should today, is because these 
misleaders of their own racial groups 
use their influence to prevent the 
members of these races from becom- 
ing members of a trade-union organi- 
zation. 

The negro has much the same prob- 
lem which other races have who are 
not quite so much Americans as those 
whose ancestors came over a greater 
number of years before. 

I have the greatest of sympathy 
with the leaders, the true leaders of 
the negro, as I have with the negro 
race, in endeavoring to work their 
way out of the position in which they 
find themselves. 

I came into contact many years ago 
with a man who I have always be- 
lieved was as great a leader, as great 
a constructive mind, as the negro race 
has produced in this country. I have 
talked with him; I have corresponded 
with him, and at one time I had to 
battle with him a little bit, and if I 
understood his viewpoint it was this: 
that whether a man is colored or not, 
if he occupies a subordinate position 
in the nation’s affairs, if he is semi- 
skilled or unskilled labor, he must be- 
come skilled labor before he can de- 
mand the recognition to which he is 
entitled. 

This great leader—you can infer 
whom I have in mind—did all that he 
could to give the Southern negro an 
opportunity of learning a trade, so 
that from being an unskilled worker— 
if there is such a thing as an unskilled 
worker—he could become a mechanic, 
command the wages which skill brings, 
elevate his standard of living and 
make good, because he had placed 
himself on a higher plane. 
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It was a very difficult thing for this 
leader to accomplish, because while 
his proposition was practical and one 
with which I was in full agreement, 
the difficulty came in finding employ- 
ers who would give the negro in the 
South the opportunity of becoming a 
mechanic. 

And so it was necessary for him to 
talk in a heart-to-heart way with 
some of the representatives of the 
large industries in the South who 
would give the negro this opportunity. 
He succeeded in one important in- 
stance; and it so happened that I was 
in the same vicinity trying to do some 
organizing work at the same time. 
This is what occurred. It could not 
help but occur. I am bringing it out 
without one word or thought of criti- 
cism, because I appreciate the prob- 
lem. I am bringing out what occurred 
so that you may have a better under- 
standing of the problem facing the 
American trade-union movement in its 
effort to organize the negro workers. 

A very large corporation in the 
South, not so many hundred miles 
from Washington, employed pattern- 
makers, molders, machinists, boiler- 
makers, blacksmiths, and a number of 
the woodworking trades. They were 
willing to give the negro an oppor- 
tunity. When I visited the plant 
about 25 years ago there were some 
two thousand negroes employed, and 
of that number over 200 had become 
what are called mechanics. They had 
graduated from the laborer class and 
had become mechanics. They were 
competent to teach other negroes. It 
was a very satisfactory working out 
of the program which this great col- 
ored leader believed so absolutely 
essential. 
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But obligations came along with it. 
We are all prone to demand our 
rights, and to dodge some of the re- 
sponsibilities which go with them. 

This leader could not dodge his re- 
sponsibilities. The large corporation 
was unwilling that there should be 
any trade-union organization. One 
reason that they were willing to give 
the negro an opportunity of learning 
a trade was an effort to remove a con- 
dition in their plant which might lead 
to trade-union organization and so it 
became necessary for this leader, when 
he visited this plant every year, to tell 
his colored brothers how much they 
owed this corporation because of the 
opportunity which was given them to 
become mechanics; that in connection 
with that obligation it followed that 
their general attitude throughout the 
year must not only be to give a good 
return for the wages received, but not 
to adopt any policy which would make 
the corporation feel that it had made 
a mistake in permitting the negro to 
become a mechanic. 

In other words, the “soft pedal” 
was put on any effort on their part to 
organize. 

I cannot blame this great leader for 
taking that position. I think, had I 
been in his place, I might have done 
the same thing, because in the South 
no other large corporation would give 
negroes an opportunity to become me- 
chanics if they suspected that after 
they had become mechanics they 
would immediately organize and de- 
mand the trade-union scale of wages. 
That was a practical condition. 

This brings me back to the union I 
organized in Chattanooga, Tennes+ 
see; and I am referring to it so that 
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we may all understand the reasons 
which have moved in the matter of 
organizing the negro. 

In Chattanooga, at the time that I 
organized this first union of colored 
molders which was ever organized, 
there were about 350 or 400 white 
molders working in the city, and there 
were about the same number of negro 
molders. In a few of the foundries 
they were what is called “mixed.” 
They both worked under the same 
roof, but with negroes on one side 
and whites on the other. In some of 
the foundries they were all white and 
in some of the others they were all 
colored. 

First of all I had to convince the 
members of my own union that the 
question was not a social one, that it 
was purely an economic one; that a 
casting made by a negro molder was 
just as good as a casting made by a 
white molder; that it brought the 
same price in the market, and that the 
purpose of our trade union was not to 
establish class distinction; but was to 
protect molders in the economic field 
by seeing that the competition of one 
group of men did not result in lower- 
ing standards which had been estab- 
lished by another, and although they 
did everything but throw me out of 
the meeting room—and I thought 
they would do that when I first 
broached the subject—finally they 
yielded, but it was necessary to have 
the negro molders meet for organiz- 
ing purposes in the First African 
Methodist Church in Chattanooga. 

When I talked with the leaders of 
the negro molders I found them in- 
telligent men. I found that their hav- 
ing learned a trade, having become 
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craftsmen, being able to do better for 
their families than they had before 
they received a skilled man’s wages, 
had given them a broader viewpoint. 
Then perhaps these men were also 
among the most energetic of their race 
in Chattanooga, willing to take a 
chance, willing to be pioneers. I 
thought a great deal of this local union 
and of its members. We all like to be 
the one to start something. And so I 
spent much time with them. As I 
would pass through Chattanooga I 
would always stop over and see them. 

About six months after the organi- 
zation of this local union, I received a 
letter from the officers telling me that 
a special meeting had been called, and 
that I must be present. The presi- 


dent of the local union who was a lay 
preacher in the Methodist Church, 
and quite able to express himself, 


opened the meeting. He said that he 
hoped I would not misunderstand 
their position, but that they had finally 
reached the conclusion that it was not 
feasible for them to have a union. He 
said, “It is about like this: the foun- 
drymen have told us that they do not 
want any union, and if we keep on 
they are going to discharge some of 
us; and if we are discharged how are 
we going to work as molders any 
other place in the South? If we re- 
main active in the union we will lose 
our positions; and then, besides, we 
think that you white molders are al- 
ways going to fight for higher wages 
and shorter hours, and when you do 
get higher wages or when you get 
shorter hours, then the foundrymen 
will have to give us a little more to 
keep us from organizing.” 

And so they surrendered their local 
Union for the reasons they gave. 
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I have no criticism for those men, 
none in the least. I understood the 
situation that they were in. They had 
built up something in that community 
which was different from any other 
foundry center in the South. They 
had come to the point where they 
could see an open rupture with the 
foundrymen. They doubted whether 
they could hold their own. They 
were unwilling to lose what they had 
already won, and so they took the po- 
sition that the most important thing 
for them to do was to think of their 
own welfare first. I can understand 
the situation thoroughly, and I am 
calling attention to it, not to find any 
fault, because I have none to find, but 
to make it plain that the problem 
which the trade-union movement faces 
in endeavoring to organize the race in 
this country is not so simple as it may 
appear on the surface, and that when 
some people seriously or lightly state 
that we are not sincere, and that we 
are not performing our duty, it is 
rather because they fail to understand 
what the facts really are. 

It is true that there have been 
unions that discriminated against 
colored workers, and it is true that 
they have discriminated against other 
so-called foreign workers, and it is 
equally true that they have discrimi- 
nated against that type of American 
who says, “I go back fifty or a hun- 
dred years, and I am a little better 
American than you are.” There is dis- 
crimination throughout the entire in- 
dustrial field. There is no group in 
this country that I know of subject to 
more discrimination at the present 
time than the members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Huge 
employers’ organizations comprising 
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all of the leading firm#in some of our 
industries have stafi, of employees 
whose sole work is t¥ destroy what 
trade-union organizat#n we have to 
date and to prevent gir getting any 
more. 

When it comes to t4/s field of dis- 
crimination in industryg it is not con- 
fined to the negro; it $s not confined 
to the Jew or the Polefor the Italian, 
or any one else. Thegso-called thor- 
ough-going American i¢ just as subject 
to it. That is anotheg phase of the 
problem to which consrileration must 
be given. , 

The trade unions yezirs ago limited 
apprentices, and withcut attempting 
to give you any highbrow reasons, the 
fact remains that the t1.ide unions did 
not desire to see the market over- 
loaded. The best proof that they 
were right was the effort of a number 
of manufacturers’ associations, about 
1904 or 1905, to found schools where 
a young man received a sheepskin 
which informed the employing world 
that he was a first-class molder or 
patternmaker or machinist when he 
had worked in the school a little 
while. They did that because they 
feared that the American Federation 
of Labor would have a monopoly of 
the employees, and they did not want 
that. 


So the action of the American 


trade-union movement was a protec- 
tive measure. The American trade- 
union movement spent a lot of money 
and made a lot of sacrifices to build 
up an improved condition; and I am 
not certain whether the trade union 
in certain instances is not ethically 
sound in making certain limitations. 

Let me give you an illustration, be- 
cause I am not trying to defend the 
American trade-union movement. I 
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never do. I only endeavor to inter- 
pret. If its record is not sufficient to 
justify its existence it would be a 
waste of time trying to defend it. 

In the city of New York, about 
eighteen or twenty years ago, the 
members of a craft who are as highly 
skilled a group as we have in the in- 
dustries, had built up a quite thor- 
ough-going trade union, not only in 
New York City, but in Brooklyn, 
Newark and Elizabethport, the whole 
industrial belt in the New York City 
area. They had established satisfac- 
tory hours and they had reasonably 
satisfactory wages. About that time 
a number of foreign craftsmen came 
into that district and were employed 
as superintendents. Not long after 
these superintendents had _ taken 
charge of the shops, foreign crafts- 
men began.to come to New York 
with union cards of their own unions 
in their native land to show that they 
were trade-unionists in good standing, 
and they began to go to work. 

Gradually the men who had met 
the expense, done the organizing and 
made sacrifices to build up more satis- 
factory conditions, were being edged 
out, and the other men who had made 
no contribution up to that time were 
taking their place. 

Of course, ideals are essential 
things, but sometimes we must have 
protection. So the members of this 
union in New York raised the initia- 
tion fee, and said, “No member of 
our trade can work in these shops 
without paying this initiation fee.” 

It was like the effort of a group of 
men who, going out into the wilder- 
ness as pioneers, clear the land and 
begin to grow crops and have gar- . 
dens, taking the position that there 
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is plenty of room for other pioneers 
—“let them come; but in our own 
clearing, that is the place where they 
can visit but not carry on their opera- 
tions.” 

The American workman has to 
protect himself, and at times he has 
been compelled to restrict members 
of his own group, and I think that in 
doing so very often he has been ethi- 
cally sound. 

There is a problem of unemploy- 
ment. I listened with much pleasure 
this morning to what was being said 
about the negro getting into the 
better paying positions, more skilled 
ones; and I presume, of course, that 
the position which the American 
trade-union movement would take on 
that would be the position it would 
take as to anybody, because we draw 
no distinctions of race, nationality or 
creed. Our principles apply to every 
one alike. 

The American trade-union move- 
ment, made up of skilled men, have 
this problem on their hands: They 
are being permanently put out of 
business. This wonderful industrial 
transformation we are going into, of 
replacing skilled knowledge and man- 
ual dexterity by machinery and me- 
chanical processes, is putting skilled 
men permanently out of the indus- 
tries. 

For instance: we are told by 
our Department of Commerce that 
within the last eight years, or since 
1920, there have been 240,000 rail- 
way men in the transportation service 
who have been eliminated; and they 
also inform us that at the present 
time, with 240,000 less, our railway 
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systems are hauling more ton miles 
and passenger miles than they did in 
1920. There is reason to believe 
that the number of railway operating 
employees will be further reduced, 
and at the same time much more will 
be transported by the railroads. 

So here are 240,000 men perma- 
nently thrown out of the one field 
where they had prepared themselves 
to earn wages higher than those paid 
to unskilled men. 

What is true of the railway men is 
true particularly in the skilled trades. 
I know in my own organization there 
are probably 50 per cent less skilled 
men employed than there were when 
I became an apprentice boy, and yet 
the volume of castings has increased 
enormously. The Department of 
Commerce tells us that during the 
same period I referred to a moment 
ago, 917,000 less wage-earners have 
been employed in our manufacturing 
industries, although these industries 
are producing more today than they 
were eight years ago. 

Take one illustration which shows 
the tendency. I knew the Mr. Owens 
who invented the Owens Glass Bottle 
Blowing Machine. I remember going 
to his machine shop in Toledo when 
he was working on it, 25 years ago. 
The glass bottle blowers of that day 
were fairly well paid, and were a 
highly skilled group of men. The 
Owens Glass Bottle Blowing Machine 
is an automatic machine. Human 
labor cannot even direct it. There 
has to be a man to stop it if some- 
thing goes wrong, but it works auto- 
matically or not at all. There is a 
large group of men permanently 
thrown out into the discard. 
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New industries are springing up. 
We have the chauffeur that we did not 
have a few years ago, and we have 
the employees in the moving picture 
theaters, and there are more mani- 
curists and hair dressers, and so on, 
and they are opening new fields. 
But that is not very encouraging to 
the man who has spent four or five 
years in learning a trade and then 
four or five more in perfecting him- 
self as a mechanic only to find himself 
thrown out. 

So that the problem which the 
different races in this country who 
have become members of the skilled 
trades have to face is one which the 
white man, and the man whose an- 
cestors were born here many years 
ago, also have to face. 

I want to leave this one thought 
with you, because I have only en- 
deavored to present to your minds 
some phases of a problem that I 
know, as a trade-union officer some 
thirty years. With perhaps a few 
exceptions in a few localities, the 
American trade-unionist is more 
eager to organize the negro than the 
negro is to become a member. I 
know that from my own personal 
contact with them. One of the diff- 
culties which we have is due to that 
very condition which I referred to; 
which that great leader of the 
colored race encountered, that in 
order to have the negro receive the 
opportunity of learning a trade he 
had to be advised to keep away from 
the white trade-unionist, the problem 
which I present from a different an- 
gle, the results which affected that 
union of negro molders in Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, many years ago. 
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I find that the criticisms which re- 
ceive the widest publicity, coming 
from representatives of the colored 
race in this country, are making it 
more difficult for the American trade- 
union movement to organize the 
negro, just as it has been very difficult 
for us in some cities to organize the 
Pole, because the Polish boss who re- 
ceived most of his income from a 
political party, and the large indus- 
tries in the city, advised the Poles to 
keep away from the union—“‘if you 
want to keep your good job, keep 
away from the union.” 

On the one hand we are accused 
of having no ideals and of doing 
nothing toward organizing the negro, 
and on the other hand we are finding 
some representatives of that race do- 
ing everything they can to make it 
impossible for us to do any organiz- 
ing. 

Those of you who follow what is 
taking place will remember that 
about three or four years ago the 
National Convention of Negro Edi- 
tors adepted a resolution advising 
negroes not to join trade unions for 
the reason that if they hoped to break 
into the industries and become me- 
chanics, they must keep away from 
the unions, because if they did or- 
ganize the employers would not give 
them the same opportunity to become 
competent mechanics. 

I think there is a measure of 
justification in that position. The 
only criticism I would have is this: 
that those who realize that that is a 
necessary condition to the more rapid 
development of craft skill among the 
negroes, should not then publicly ac- 
cuse the American Federation of 














Labor of not being willing to do the 
organizing. 

I have asked respresentatives of 
the negro race, some of the best 
known, to make some public state- 
ment or write me a letter in which 
they would say it was their belief that 
wherever possible members of their 
race should join the trade union of 
their craft, so that I could use that 
statement or letter to help me in the 
efforts I have made to organize ne- 
groes. So far no such statement or 
letter has been received. 

The problem as I see it is an eco- 
nomic one. It is not different ma- 
terially from the problem which every 
other so-called race in this country is 
compelled to deal with. 

I believe that all of the religious 
organizations, and the fraternal or- 
ganizations, and the social organiza- 
tions, and political organizations 
which any race may have, so far as 
they are a wage-earning group, are 
insuficient. Unless they have an 
economic organization through which 
by collective action they can compel 
consideration of their rights, they 
will never enjoy their rights because 
trade-union experience has led us to 
believe that valuable as_ religious 
liberty may be and political liberty, 
unless industrial liberty and equality 
go along with them, it does not help 
in the bread and butter part of it. 
It helps in the future world; but the 
trade-union movement is not in- 
terested in that; it will leave that to 
the religious teachers. It is in- 
terested in the problem of today, and 
in securing the largest amount of 
social justice that it is possible to se- 
cure for every one who is compelled 
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to work for somebody else for wages. 

I could have spoken to you tonight 
in a very pleasant way and told you 
of the many complimentary things 
which are justified in connection with 
what negro trade unions have done, 
but I have chosen rather to take the 
more unpleasant task, the responsi- 
bility, but I feel it is an equally im- 
portant one, and that was to call 
direct attention to some of the prob- 
lems with which I have been com- 
pelled to deal, and to suggest a way 
by which it would be possible for a 
larger number of the negro race to 
become members of the trade-union 
movement of this country. 

Let me leave a pleasant thought 
with you in connection with the negro 
worker as a trade-unionist. This in- 
cident occurred in the South. It was 
one of my first experiences. I was in 
one of the most famous of Southern 
cities. The building trades were on 
strike. They had been on strike for 
some time and they were getting a 
little weary. Two trades decided 
that they had all of the wear and tear 
of strikes that they wanted, and re- 
ported back for work. Their action 
would have broken the strike. It 
happened that all of the hod carriers 
were negroes and all members of the 
Hod Carriers’ Union. I will not 
give you the language they used 
when they decided what they were 
going to do. I will merely tell you 


that the negro union hod carriers re- 
fused to work for white union men 
who went back after their strike. As 
a result of the stand which the negro 
hod carriers took, eventually the 
white men won the strike. 









THE KINDERGARTEN AND THE ADULT 


FLORENCE J. OVENS 


National Kindergarten Association 


HEN one considers that a 

kindergarten of fifty chil- 

dren is saving fifty years of 
human life each year, he is appalled 
at the large percentage of cities and 
towns that have no kindergartens. A 
year that is wasted is the same as 
lost, but for most children who do 
not attend kindergarten the year is 
worse than lost. If the child had a 
Rip Van Winkle sleep during the 
kindergarten age, he at least would 
not be passing through unfortunate 
experiences and forming bad habits. 
The kindergarten is not only a posi- 
tive benefit; it prevents much that 
would be regrettable. The psycholo- 


gists tell us that the years from four 
to six are the most impressionable 
and that the impressions made during 
those years are lasting. Educators 
support this theory. Here are a few 
authoritative statements: 


“Tn the light of the child, the years 
from two to six are pre-potential for 
intellectual, moral and _ religious 
training. Nature’s equipment 
is nurtured in these years for weal or 
woe. The future is more largely 
determined through the influence of 
these foundational years than any 
subsequent period.” —Arthur E. Ben- 
nett, Dean, Des Moines University, 
Iowa. 

“We are beginning to realize in 
Pennsylvania in our school theory 
and practice that the pre-school 
period is the most important span in 
the whole range of the child’s de- 
velopment.”—Francis B. Haas, for- 
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mer Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Pennsylvania. 

“The importance of the experience 
of the child of pre-school age cannot 
be overestimated.”—John A. H. 
Kieth, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Pennsylvania. 

“Through the study of child psy- 
chology, it is now known that the 
first six years of a child’s life are not 
only the most impressionable years, 
but the most significant.”—Ludd M. 
Spivey, President, Southern College, 
Florida. 

“All science and psychology look 
today to the earliest years in the 
child’s life as the most determining 
years. The kindergarten period from 
three to six is the most important time 
in the education of a child. It is pre- 
eminently the time for laying funda- 
mental habits of health, obedience, 
socialization, Americanization.” — 
Anna L. Fant, Department of Educa- 
tion, Mississippi State College for 
Women. 

“No period of the child’s life is so 
important as the first five or six years. 
During this period the physical struc- 
ture of the brain develops 90 per 
cent of its full growth. Isn’t it likely 
that the mental part of the child is 
very critical at this early period ?”— 
F. M. Hunter, Woman’s College, 
Mississippi. 

“Great possibilities of develop- 
ment, for the present largely un- 
used, lie in the first five years of child- 
hood for the laying of the 
foundation of a nobler generation the 
kindergarten should be used every- 
where.” —President Albert E. Kirk, 
Southwestern College, Kansas. 
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“What do I think of the kinder- 
garten? As a father, one who loves 
children, and a teacher, I think it is 
almost indispensable as a supplement 
to parenthood in those years of life 
which give the bent to character. Few 
parents know or realize how much the 
success of their children is made or 
marred in the first six years of their 
life time.”—S. S. Phillips, Depart- 
ment of Education, Colorado Wom- 
an’s College. 

“The kindergarten years I regard 
as in some ways more elemental and 
essential than the university years in 
the education of a great life.” —C. F. 
Wishart, President, The College of 
Wooster, Ohio. 

“As our psychology is becoming 
more objective and more scientific, it 
reveals new sanctions for the extension 
of kindergarten education. We real- 
ize to-day, as never before, the sig- 
nificance of the pre-school age. in 
these tender years, intelligence is un- 


folding itself most rapidly; new atti- 
tudes, both social and unsocial, are 
developed in numbers that were never 
even suspected; the fears, the loves, 
the hates, the loyalties—the impulses 


that control our maturer life have 
their unmistakable beginnings in these 
early days. 

“How much wiser to assure sym- 
pathetic guidance and stimulating ex- 
perience in the pre-school years than 
to attempt to eradicate wrong habits 
of thinking and living in later periods 
of education. Psychologically, there 
is more reason for directed education 
between the ages of three to six than 
between thirteen and sixteen.”—Dr. 
Paul Klapper, School of Education, 
The College of the City of New 
York. 

“I have a growing conviction after 
forty years of public school work that 
the most effective work done in the 
life of any human being is done before 
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six years of age. . . . The silly and 
disastrous policy of sending four- and 
five-year-old children to rural schools 
where the teacher is already over- 
burdened and probably lacking in all 
kindergarten training is well nigh 
criminal. But to send such children 
to a real kindergarten is to introduce 
them to the gates of Paradise.”— 
E. L. Mendenhall, Rural Normal 


School, Wisconsin. 


To the parent who has thought 
of the four- and five-year-old child as 
waiting to be old enough to learn, the 
above quotations will come as a reve- 
lation. It will be interesting to such 
persons to read a little more with 
regard to what the kindergarten ac- 
complishes for the child. It is worthy 
of note that many of the following 
testimonies are weighted with the 
confidence of a personal knowledge: 


“In the experience I have had with 
my own children, I value the kinder- 
garten inestimably. A child is taught 
to think, put into execution the 
thought, and this item alone is inex- 
pressively worth while, not only 
through the academic and profes- 
sional course, but all through life. I 
heartily endorse kindergartens, now 
and always.”—NMrs. S. J. Hay, South- 
ern Methodist University, Texas. 

“Tt tends to surround the child with 
those stimulating elements that will 
help him in a normal, natural and 
happy way to make progress in physi- 
cal, mental and moral growth.”— 
Payson Smith, Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, Massachusetts. 

“Children having had such expe- 
riences and training show more initia- 
tive, have a larger fund of informa- 
tion, and cooperate better with 
others.” —B. P. Heubner, Ripon Col- 


lege, Wisconsin. 
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“One of the very great merits of 
the kindergarten as developed both 
in this country and abroad is that the 
child instead of the subjects to be 
taught is made the center of study 
and_ attention.”—Milton Bennion, 
University of Utah. 

“Those who expect the kindergar- 
ten to teach their children to read and 
work arithmetic and the subjects that 
ordinarily come in the elementary 
school will, of course, be disappointed. 
The object of the kindergarten, how- 
ever, is not the acquisition of that kind 
of information, but its prime object is 
character building and it seems to me 
that it is very successful where the 
kindergarten is properly organized 
and conducted. I expect to send my 
daughter, who is now two years of 
age, to kindergarten when she is old 
enough.”—J. W. Norman, Univer- 
sity of Florida. 

“No community where children can 
be found should be without a kinder- 
garten. Here children are started 
right in the development of those 
habits, manners, feelings and activi- 
ties that characterize human nature 
at its best. The grown-up world with 
all its maladjustments will hardly be 
able to correct its own errors. Our 
hope must be in the child to whom we 
must return for a fresh start in the 
proper motivation of conduct. If 
these children through life could keep 
the principles of useful, joyous, har- 
monious living together which they 
have to apply in the kindergarten, we 
should have a world in which there 
could be no more _ war.’—Leslie 
Pinckney Hill, The Cheyney Train- 
ing School for Teachers, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“Some years ago I made a study of 
the influence of the kindergarten upon 
individuals, and a very large percent- 
age of all persons who had kindergar- 
ten work emphasized the value of 
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kindergarten work in their later 
school life.”—Frank L. Wright, 
Washington University, Missouri. 

“I fear my knowledge of kinder- 
garten work is as yet very limited. 
This I do know, however, my two 
younger children have had the bene- 
fit of kindergarten training in the 
Friends’ School in Germantown with 
most beneficial results. Our boy, at 
the age of four and a half, started in 
this fall and I marvel at the change 
which it has made in him from the 
very first week. He is so much hap- 
pier; knows how to take care of him- 
self and play by himself after only 
two months of this special training. 
It seems to me kindergarten training 
must have a most salutary influence 
on children throughout the greater 
part of their lives.” —Chas. E. Beury, 
President, Temple University, Penn- 
sylvania. 

“From the kindergarten to man- 
hood is so long a span, that it is hard 
for many people to realize the full 
significance of kindergarten training 
for the adult life of our people.”— 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Chancellor, 
New York University. 

“TI can fully endorse all that others 
have said as to the spirit of joy and 
happiness felt in the kindergarten, as 
to the teaching of cooperation, of 
training in manners, kindness and self- 
reliance.”—Frederick Lent, Presi- 
dent, Elmira College, New York. 


And so we could go on and on 
quoting from men and women who 
know with regard to the value of the 
kindergarten. 

Last year three state legislatures— 
Iowa, Kansas and New Mexico— 
went on record as recognizing the 
rights of parents to secure the bene- 
fits of kindergarten training for their 
children, and wide awake citizens in 
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several other states will make an 
effort to secure similar Jaws this win- 
ter. If you live in one of these states 
don’t fail to let your voice be heard 
in behalf of this measure. One of the 
important provisions of such a law is 
usually worded after this manner: 


“Upon petition of the parents or 
guardians of twenty-five or more 
children, between the ages of four and 
six years, the board of education of 
any independent school district shall 
establish and maintain a kindergarten 
for the training of said children.” 


If your state already has this pro- 
gressive law, be sure to take advan- 
tage of it. If there is no kindergar- 
ten in your community, circulate a 
petition and have it presented to your 
local school board. The National 
Kindergarten Association, 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York, furnishes 
blank petitions and persuasive leaflets 
free of charge to aid in such under- 
takings. Write for advice on meth- 
ods of procedure. 

Having told you in the words of 
great educators how all-important the 
fourth and fifth years of life are and 
also how much the kindergarten can 
do to supply their needs, it seems like 
insulting your intelligence to mention 
the expense. The cost to a town is 
trifling in comparison to the money 
that is continually being squandered. 
But because the kindergarten must be 
paid for in part by persons who think 
of it as a nursery for the benefit of 
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busy or lazy mothers, it is well to bear 
in mind that the kindergarten reduces 
the cost of the grades by preventing 
retardation. 

Edward William Goetch, in “Kin- 
dergarten as a Factor in Elementary 
School Achievement and Progress” 
(University of Iowa Studies, Volume 
III, Number 4), says: 


“The kindergarten is an important 
factor in later elementary school 
achievements in preparing pupils to 
undertake the work of the first grade 
successfully and in enabling them to 
maintain almost unbroken progress 
through the first six grades.” 


and Miss Mary W. Postell, of the 
Board of Education, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, wrote recently: 


“Before we had kindergartens the 
percentage of non-promotions from 
the first grade to second grade was 
very high, about 33 per cent. The 
percentage of non-promotions from 
first grade to second grade in June, 
1927, was 7.57." 

Think of the saving—in time, in 
heartache, in money! 

As S. C. Capen, Chancellor of the 
University of Buffalo, says: “Com- 
munities that have supported them 
[kindergartens] know that they are 
worth the cost.” If your community 
does not already “‘know”’ be sure that 
it makes the test. Yet the full fruit- 
age will be appreciated only by the 
men and women who themselves were 
the little kindergarten children. 





THE OUTLOOK FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
IN THE LIBRARY 


CHARLES H. Compton 
St. Louis Public Library 


N COMING before you in the 
perilous role of a prophet I de- 
sire first to trace briefly the de- 

velopment of adult education in the 
library. Less than six years ago 
the first readers’ advisory service was 
established; four years ago the Com- 
mission on the Library and Adult 
Education of the American Library 
Association was appointed; two years 
ago it issued its report; for nearly 
two years the permanent Board has 
been functioning. In many public 
libraries special departments in adult 
education have been organized, 


nearly half a million “Reading with a 
Purpose” courses have beensold. The 


recent report of the Board shows 
other varied and encouraging activi- 
ties: county surveys of adult educa- 
tion, a study of reading habits being 
carried on by eminent educators and 
librarians, industrial concerns buying 
reading courses by the thousands for 
their employees, other organizations 
for promoting adult education ac- 
tively cooperating with the American 
Library Association. 

If we are to forecast the probable 
development of adult education in 
the library, it is advisable first to as- 
certain whether the development in 
the past two years has been along the 
lines which the Commission on the 
Library and Adult Education in its 
report pointed out as desirable. 

The Commission laid down nine 


definite things for libraries to do. 
They are as follows: 


1. A direct service of advice and 
assistance to individual readers and 
students. 

2. An information service regard- 
ing local opportunities for adult edu- 
cation. 

3. Organized and more adequate 
library service to other organizations 
engaged in adult education. 

4. Especially well-educated and 
trained advisers to work with irdi 
vidual students. 

5. A larger number, a greater va- 
riety and a guiding of reading 
courses. 

6. The publication of more books 
that are clearly and simply written 
and suitable for use in adult educa- 
tion. 

7. Still closer cooperation of chil- 
dren’s librarians, teachers and school 
librarians, in order that boys and 
girls leaving school may take with 
them a love of books and a perma- 
nent interest in reading and study. 

8. A coordination of the library 
services in each state and province in 
order that the individual student any- 
where may have easy access to the 
books he needs. This should include 
the provision or development of cen- 
tral collections of books for the use 
of adult students. 

g. Larger funds for libraries in 
order that they may meet the educa- 
tional needs of serious readers and 
students. 


What have libraries done to carry 
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out these recommendations? Twenty- 
five public libraries have established 
special readers’ advisory service. Re- 
ports of their work show—some 
more, some less—that direct, close, 
personal relationship with readers 
which is so desirable. The records 
which have been kept of individual 
readers at Indianapolis, Milwaukee, 
and the Sheridan Branch at Chicago, 
indicate this very clearly. 

I am not going to burden you with 
statistics, but when they have been 
kept in libraries with adult education 
departments, it is reassuring that such 
a fair proportion of readers continue 
their courses. Probably they would 
compare favorably with the propor- 
tion who continue in night school 
courses. However, one thing is evi- 
dent from all the reports, namely, the 
comparatively small number actually 
pursuing reading courses. We may as 
well realize that this fact is inevitable. 
There is no service so expensive as 
individual service and no library at 
the present could afford to give this 
service to any great extent if the de- 
mand should become general for it. 
If the library with a large income 
must limit advisory service to a com- 
paratively limited number of readers, 
is the whole thing worth while, and 
what is the library with limited or 
meager income to do? Let us by all 
means keep our sense of propor- 
tion. The Commission says in its 
report: “The fact is, however, that 
the most effective adult education 
work which a library can do is 
through personal contact with the 
individual who becomes a regular 
patron and borrower.” It is because 
of this emphasis on personal, individ- 
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ual service that I feel most strongly 
this movement will do a tremendous 
amount for library service. The rela- 
tionship between the librarian and 
the reader should be the easiest and 
most agreeable, not of a superior 
telling an inferior what books she 
ought to read, nor of a teacher in- 
structing a child, but of two equals 
exchanging points of view and infor- 
mation on books. Is there any insti- 
tution where there is a better oppor- 
tunity to put a Mark Hopkins on one 
end of a log and a reader on the 
other, if, of course, which is not al- 
ways evident, we have a Mark Hop- 
kins in the profession. 

If we are adding Readers’ Advis- 
ory Departments to our libraries and 
they are to become just one more 
added department to complicate ad- 
ministration—and it certainly has suf- 


ficient complications as it is—a de- 
partment to do things which other 
departments do not want to do, then 


it it is not ‘worth while. But if a 
Readers’ Advisory Department can 
set the standard in a library for close, 
personal, intimate service, then it is 
worth its cost, even if comparatively 
few people are actually served by it. 
I am not suggesting that Readers’ 
Advisory work is of any greater im- 
portance than that of other depart- 
ments, but it should in a way be an 
experiment which a library maintains 
to demonstrate in a comparatively 
narrow field what it really can accom- 
plish in education. It should be the 
leaven which should leaven the loaf— 
it should be the ideal to which we 
should endeavor to attain. I do not 
intend to imply from this that the 
following of prescribed courses has 
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any virtue in itself. In my more op- 
timistic moments I am inclined to be- 
lieve that in the future—in the far 
distant future—we shall have a public 
that will be sufficiently intelligent to 
select its own reading, better perhaps 
than we can do it. 1 am reminded of 
a sentence from William James, 
“Divinity lies all about us and we are 
too hide-bound to even suspect the 
facts.” Even now many come to 
our libraries whom we do not sus- 
pect, but who are extracting gems 
from the treasure that has been en- 
trusted to our care. May I draw 


upon an investigation which I have 
made to prove this? I took the 
records of approximately one hun- 
dred readers of William James, one 
hundred readers of Carl Sandburg, 
and one hundred readers of Homer, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 


in translation. Who were the people 
that I found had been reading them? 
Strange to say they represented much 
the same classes of society. First of 
all, there were very few, if any, from 
our so-called intellectuals. Not a 
lawyer on the list of James or Sand- 
burg or the Greek Classics, a few 
doctors, a few ministers, but the bulk 
came from what we consider the un- 
cultured and certainly the humble 
occupations. Readers of James in- 
clude a trunk maker, a machinist, 
stenographers, a saleswoman, a laun- 
dry worker, a common laborer, a 
maintenance man in a soap factory, 
a colored salesman. That these read- 
ers in part at least really appreciated 
James and read him, not because they 
were consciously striving to improve 
themselves, but because he had cap- 
tured their hearts and minds, is indi- 
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cated by letters which I received 
from a number of them in answer to 
a letter which I had sent to them en- 
quiring how they happened to become 
interested in James. I quote an ex- 
tract merely from one letter suggest- 
ing as it would seem to me that this 
reader had gathered from the tree 
of knowledge the best fruit which it 
can offer. This young Jewish student 
writes feelingly regarding James’ let- 
ters: 


“To read the Letters of William 
James is to indulge in a real pleasure; 
it is to read something more enter- 
taining than the best fiction ever writ- 
ten; it is to introduce one’s self to the 
greatest of personalities; kind, gentle 
and wholesouled, warm, genial and 
courteous, a dazzling intellect com- 
bined with unobtrusive modesty, one 
who is blessed with a delicate but 
keen sense of humor, an idealist but a 
dreamer, a philosopher but not a 
dogmatist, a scientist but not a doc- 
trinaire.” 


Readers of Sandburg include 
stenographers, typists, a waitress, a 
beauty parlor manager, laborers 
white and black, a department store 
salesman, a book agent, a musician, 
a painter, a shoe saleman and an ad- 
vertising man. I shall read only an 
extract from the letter of a police 
clerk: 


“T ran across some of Sandburg’s 
poetry some years ago. I enjoyed it 
so much that I read uanuiiae of of 
Sandburg’s that I could find. Later 
I heard of his new monumental work, 
Abraham Lincoln. I procured it 
quickly and enjoyed reading every line 
of it. There are whole pages in it that 
read like poetry. The description of 

















Lincoln plodding through the mud and 
muck of Illinois country roads is a 
treat, and as real to me as the day I 
myself plowed through it. I believe 
Sandburg has painted Lincoln as he 
really was—a great big giant, come 
up out of the wilderness and the 
hinterland with great big broad 
shoulders and bared chest to strike a 
new note in the history of his coun- 
try.” 

It may be noted that a number of 
the readers said in their letters to me 
that they had become interested in 
Sandburg’s poetry through university 
extension or night courses. 

The readers of the Greek Classics 
include printers, clerks, salesmen, a 
cabinet maker, a draftsman, stenog- 
raphers, a musician at a vaudeville 
theater, a colored insurance agent, a 
hairdresser, a chauffeur, a drug store 
clerk, a beauty specialist, a butcher, a 
telephone operator, a reporter and a 
railroad brakesman’s wife. Out of a 
number of revealing letters which I 
received I will choose one from a com- 
mercial artist written with restraint 
and apparently with understanding of 
life. That man I venture to say is edu- 
cated—he has got what we are aim- 
ing at in adult education. He has 
taken to himself what Everett Dean 
Martin talks of so eloquently in 
The meaning of a liberal education. 
He writes as follows: 


“Knowing well the weakness of the 
average reader of the Greek Classics 
for an over-idealization of the 
Greeks, I shall try to use some re- 
straint in telling you why I am inter- 
ested in the culture of another age. 

“To me, life has grown too com- 
plex and aimless. But, there must be, 
by the law of averages, a great deal 
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of beauty today, although I confess 
I am not able always to discover it in 
the general confusion of jazz, sex, 
cheap ry and publicity. 
“However, modern life has not 
driven me to read the Classics. 
Rather, the Classics have helped me 
to tolerate modern life. hrough 
them I have learned to treasure sim- 
plicity, restraint and order. When I 
was quite a child I felt the power and 
beauty of the characters and deeds of 
Achilles and the heroes of the Trojan 
War. Later I felt the same power in 
the straight lines of Greek architec- 
ture and the subordination of detail 
in their sculpture. Then, in the Greek 
literature 1 saw these great people, 
vigorous and natural. Even Greek 
names are forceful, Clytemnestra. 
“IT am not a_ student of the 
Classics. Twelve years ago I 
graduated from high school and there 
my ‘education’ stopped, so you can 
see my interest is not one of school- 
ing. 
“T dislike the word ‘student’ which 
implies a certain critical seriousness— 
I don’t like to ‘paw’ over the Classics. 
I prefer to accept them as I imagine 
the great body of Greeks did—as 
part of my natural existence.” 


I want to go further later in this 
study of the readers of great writers, 
but I am already convinced that the 
public library is now doing a much 
larger amount of adult education 
than we are aware of, adult educa- 
tion undirected to be sure, but which 
in deep abiding satisfaction to the 
individual far transcends anything 
which more formal education is wont 
to give. 

I have brought forward these 
definite examples because I fear that 
smaller libraries may readily come to 
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the conclusion that they cannot have 
any part in adult education. The 
small library in fact has many oppor- 
tunities for knowing its readers which 
the large library can never hope for. 
I am strong for the “Reading with a 
Purpose” courses because I believe 
they offer to a large extent the solu- 
tion to the Library which cannot af- 
ford to carry on organized readers’ 
advisory service. To be sure many 
people may buy the courses who do 
not read the books, but let us not 
worry ourselves about that. Let us 
not worry ourselves if we cannot 
keep exact statistics of the use of 
reading courses. The ideal is to have 
not one readers’ advisor in a library 
but to have every assistant able in 
more or less proficiency to give ad- 
vice about books. This brings me to 
the whole question of personnel. One 
thing which the organization of adult 
education work in libraries has done 
for us is to emphasize the necessity of 
book knowledge. 

I have emphasized the personal 
service to readers because I think that 
peculiarly is the function of the li- 
brary. Other recommendations of 
the Commission all relate to individ- 
ual service or are subsidiary to it. 
The cooperation with other adult 
education agencies in the city is im- 
portant. The adult education sur- 
veys in Buffalo and Cleveland point 
the way in what may be done in other 
cities in unifying such agencies. 

Perhaps more than on any other 
one thing the ultimate success of the 
Adult Education Movement as a 
whole, not only in the library, de- 
pends on it not becoming too popular, 
on it not becoming something to ex- 
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ploit. Everett Dean Martin points 
this out in these words: 


“Adult education’ is becoming a 
slogan, a phrase to capitalize, a label 
to attach to various activities which 
have hitherto borne other brands— 
Americanization, for instance, or so- 
cial work, or community organiza- 
tion, or reforms and propagandas of 
one sort or another. Much that is 
now labeled adult education has a 
curiously familiar look. There are 
faces one has seen before somewhere 
in other climes that then enjoyed the 
sunshine of popular interest. Praise- 
worthy enterprises no doubt, and not 
less praiseworthy is the somewhat 
tardy discovery that the organizers 
have all along been speaking the 
prose of adult education without 
knowing it.” 


If we ask what is the outlook for 
adult education in the library, we 
have put a difficult question to our- 
selves. What do we see on the sur- 
face as we look at the world today? 
Is the top soil promising for adult 
education—for broadening, deepen- 
ing, and widening of the life of the 
individual? What, in fact, do we see? 
Very strange and unusual sights in 
my opinion, objects of striking dif- 
ference, realities of incongruous char- 
acteristics. What does it all mean? 
An age of scientific advancement, ma- 
terial prosperity, social relationships 
in a flux, racial awakenings and an- 
tagonisms, religious questionings? 

A world of Carl Sandburg and 
Billy Sunday. A world of Sacco and 
Vanzetti and Sinclair and Fall. A 
world of Bernard Shaw and Eddie 
Guest. A world of Babe Ruth and 
Sinclair Lewis. A world of Charles 
Lindbergh and Charlie Chaplin. A 
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world of the Saturday Evening Post 
and the American Mercury. 

All of those we see outcropping on 
the surface. Are they significant? 
Or is William James right that there 
are forces, quiet, unseen forces, slowly 
working under the surface, which are 
of far greater significance. I quote 
from James: 


“As for me, my bed is made: I am 
against bigness and greatness in all 
their forms, and with the visible mo- 
lecular moral forces that work from 
individual to individual, stealing in 
through the crannies of the world 
like so many soft rootlets, or like the 
capillary oozing of water, and yet 
rending the hardest monuments of 
man’s pride, if you give them time. 
The bigger the unit you deal with, 
the hollower, the more brutal, the 
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more mendacious is the life displayed. 
So I am against all big organizations 
as such, national ones first and fore- 
most; and in favor of the eternal 
forces of truth which always work in 
the individual and immediately un- 
successful way, under-dogs always till 
history comes, long after they are 
dead, and puts them on the top.” 


In concluding this paper I shall 
answer the question “What is the 
outlook for adult education in the 
library?” by asking the question 
“What is the outlook for the li- 
brary?” and again another question 
“What is the outlook for democ- 
racy?” Perhaps librarians will share 
in the future with others in the effort 
to find the answer to this last ques- 
tion. 
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He crouches in the chapel, on his knees, 
With matted hair that hangs in dusky strands; 
Apart and strange, among the little bands 
Of worshipers, for he is not as these. 


Alone! 


And yet a deeper vision sees 


That near this alien with his grimy hands 
The Little Poor Man of Assisi stands, 
As Giotto painted him upon a frieze. 


I knew one luminous Italian spring! 


“Your province? 


Is it Umbria?” I ask. 


The weariness falls from him like a mask, 
And all his visage is a shining thing, 

As though some deathless master of his race 

Inscribed a sudden message on his face. 


—MaAry Brent WHITESIDE. 





EVERY DAY PROBLEMS IN JUNIOR 
EMPLOYMENT WORK“ 


Rutu J. Wooprurr 


Junior Employment 


HE enforcement of the Penn- 

sylvania Child Labor Law is 

shared by the factory inspector, 
the police and the public schools. 
Good school attendance work shoul- 
ders the lion’s share in Philadelphia. 
Each factory and workroom can not 
be inspected daily, but each teacher 
may easily note the absence of any 
pupils from her class. The attend- 
ance officer seeks the explanation. 
The Junior Employment Service, a 
division of the attendance depart- 
ment, issues all employment certifi- 
cates. This service also endeavors 


to help young people find work at 


which they may make a successful 
start. Although issuing certificates 
and recommending jobs are closely 
related, these two types of work must 
be approached from different points 
of view. Placing a boy or girl in a 
suitable job is based on a study of the 
person and of the jobs available. 
Issuing certificates, on the other 


*The School Code of Pennsylvania author- 
izes a Junior Employment Service to help 
pupils leaving school find work. From 1919 to 
1925 the White Williams Foundation, a social 
agency, furnished placement workers for the 
Junior Employment staff in Philadelphia. In 
1922 the Board of Public Education increased 
the number of Employment Supervisors from 
one to six and began a program of local offices. 
The White Williams Foundation gradually 
withdrew its support as the staff appointed by 
the Board of Public Education increased. To- 
day there are six local offices which issue em- 
ployment certificates and find work for young 
people under twenty-one years of age. 


Service, Philadelphia 


hand, calls for the careful enforce- 
ment of the Child Labor Law. Both 
tasks present problems that at pres- 
ent defy solution. 

“My father’s a nervous wreck, 
away in the country. My mother’s 
not well. My sister and I have to 
earn the living. It’s going to be a 
cold winter”: is the excited answer 
of a slight girl of fourteen when the 
counsellor in the Employment Service 
suggests that she stay in school an- 
other year. Fear that the desired 
“working paper” might be refused, 
made her anxiety about a cold win- 
ter a matter of deadly earnest on the 
hottest day of August. 

In many respects Anna is typical 
of those applicants who go to work 
at fourteen because their earnings 
are needed. Her family is unable to 
furnish her with the things she needs. 
At fourteen she appeared no older 
than a girl of eleven. Her rapid 
speech and excited manner showed 
that she had not altogether escaped 
her father’s nervous temperament. 
Her job, too, was typical—the rou- 
tine packing of small articles, each 
one the same as another, offering no 
training for skilled work. From the 
point of view of Anna’s future, what 
course promises the best solution? 
Few would say nine hours of work 
leads the list. Her body demands 
more rest and meals eaten in a more 
leisurely manner than her work would 
permit. Her nervousness might be 
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increased by the few, but many times 
repeated, motions that the job re- 
quires. Her mother’s failing health 
may add to her burden from year to 
year. 

From her family’s point of view 
Anna’s work means more food and a 
more certain shelter for the present 
at least. For them today’s needs are 
so urgent that the future is not con- 
sidered. The State Child Labor Law 
throws its weight on the family’s side. 
Her birth record proves she is past 
fourteen; her school record, that she 
has passed the sixth grade; her par- 
ent consents to her working; the job 
is not prohibited by the rulings of 
the Industrial Board; her physical 
condition does not show so marked 
a defect that she can be rejected on 
that score. 

John Exeter’s problem is equally 
typical and represents a large group. 
His mother states it for him, ‘What 
would you do? John doesn’t do any- 
thing in school. He ‘bags’ (plays 
truant) half the time. I want him 
to have an education but I’m so wor- 
ried for fear he'll get into worse 
trouble. He wants to work and he 
is old enough. Now what would you 
do?” 

If John has sampled the different 
types of classroom work to which he 
is eligible and found them equally 
uninteresting, the employment coun- 
sellor is inclined to advise Mrs. Exe- 
ter to let him try work. Her advice 
is probably based on the “hunch” that 
it is better for John to be busy at 
something than idling at school and 
on the streets. Mrs. Exeter is 
warned, however, that work may not 
at once end her anxiety. It may be 
many months or years before work 


arouses John’s steady interest. In 
the meantime, his family can help him 
toward this goal by taking as great 
an interest in what he does, and what 
his work may lead to, as in his pay 
envelope. 

In Anna’s case one censures the 
state that permits her to work and 
condemns the social and moral stand- 
ards that make her work seem de- 
sirable from any point of view. In 
John’s case one deplores the almost 
infinitesimal knowledge that either 
parents or teachers can bring to bear 
on the problem. Character study is 
today as great a need as any health 
crusade. Individualizing school pro- 
grams, in an attempt to meet each 
child’s ability and interests, is no 
doubt a greater need than passing a 
more perfect Child Labor Law, and 
far more difficult to accomplish. 

A combination of half time school 
and half time employment could be 
worked out to advantage on some 
jobs. It appears to be worth experi- 
menting with on jobs that are deadly 
dull or which offer little training. 
One boy of fourteen described his job 
in these words: “I go to the office 
and ask if there is any silk. If the 
boss says: ‘No,’ I sit on a bench and 
wait.” Some employers admit they 
require six hours of waiting to two 
hours of work. It is not surprising 
that these boys become lazy and un- 
reliable after several months of vir- 
tual idleness. Jobs that offer no 
training might well be prohibited for 
the fourteen and fifteen year old 
worker unless offered on a half time 
basis. An important consideration in 
carrying out such a plan is to avoid 
making futile, in the process, both 
the school work and the job. The 
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work must be such that it can be car- 
ried on advantageously by a part time 
worker, and the training should be so 
concentrated that the pupil can get 
some real benefit from it when at- 
tending but half time. 

There are other handicaps that 
many young workers must submit to 
besides those of unsuitable school cur- 
riculum and jobs that offer little or 
no training. Dr. Alice Hamilton of 
the Harvard School of Medicine, in 
discussing working children,* de- 
plores the passive lives of children 
of today. There is little interesting 
activity for them to share at home. 
The street is their natural play- 
ground, a playground so crowded that 
they may safely be but onlookers. 
Commercialized entertainment is 
their chief amusement. Beginners’ 


jobs are becoming more routine and 


mechanized. The errand boy’s job 
is now the subject of time study and 
of job analysis. Many firms offer 
this work only at piece rates over a 
fixed route. Too clearly defined rou- 
tine at work and the position of a pas- 
sive onlooker at home and on the 
street tends to dampen the young per- 
son’s initiative when it should be at 
its height. 


Guidance and Placement 


The employment counsellors in a 
Junior Employment Office make no 
pretext of giving each applicant a cut 
and dried prescription for a success- 
ful career. They know no vocational 


* Alice Hamilton, M.D., Industry and the 
Youthful Worker from The Proceedings of the 
Twenty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, held in Memphis, 
Tennessee, May Fourth, 1928. 
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X-ray. They study the industries of 
the locality and learn as much as pos- 
sible about the applicants, and then 
confine their work to giving informa- 
tion and suggestions and occasionally 
advice. But advice is recognized as a 
very doubtful tool, for the strong 
willed reject it and the weak willed 
become that much less self-reliant. 
Many sources can be drawn upon 
to give a more definite picture of the 
applicants. A boy’s school record is 
sometimes helpful. His work record 
and his family background may also 
give a clue to his interests and ability. 
The reports of psychologists are often 
invaluable. One girl just finishing 
high school was very perplexing. 
Her voice was weak and timid, her 
clothes quite out of fashion. Had 
not a psychologist’s report convinced 
us that she was unusually brilliant, 
we should have been satisfied to place 
her at an unskilled clerical job. But 
backed with the assurance that her ap- 
pearance was quite misleading, she 
was urged to look the part of a suc- 
cessful stenographer and then let her 
work speak for itself. The reason for 
such advice is that business has a 
marked preference for the normal 
person in normal guise to the superior 
person of unusual appearance. One 
man boasted proudly of the “good 
sound normality” of two boys work- 
ing with him. They were exception- 
ally able and fortunate enough to pre- 
sent a very normal exterior. 
Nothing is more valuable in this 
work than a medical report. If we 
know John, who has a slight heart 
defect, can do as much work as a boy 
of his age should be expected to do 
but no more, we do not send him to a 
job requiring constant standing nor 
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heavy lifting. If Mary has a tuber- 
cular knee she is persuaded to give up 
standing at a spinning frame and work 
is found for her that requires no 
standing. Occasionally the doctor ad- 
vises against work for a certain pe- 
riod. He talks with the parents, sug- 
gesting care that will give the boy or 
girl the most benefit from the enforced 
rest. 

An informal interview at which the 
applicant talks freely usually gives 
the best background in which to fit 
the other bits of information ob- 
tained. One boy for example reveals 
his plan to finish high school at night 
and then to begin a business course 
at the university. Another boy, in 
contrast, scoffs further study in these 
words : “Go to night school? I should 
say not! Why that would wreck my 
week.” Nevertheless a boy’s state- 


ments may be easily misinterpreted. 
“You may recommend me to almost 
anything and I am sure I could do it. 
I am not just saying this. My expe- 
rience has convinced me of it,’’ comes 
not glibly, but very earnestly from a 


high school senior. In view of the 
obstacles this young man overcame in 
order to finish school and to support 
himself at the same time, this out- 
burst of self-confidence revealed 
youth and seriousness rather than 
conceit. Five years from now he will 
realize that the number of things he 
can not do are legion. Today it 
might not be a kindness to burst the 
bubble. 

It is quite useless to collect infor- 
mation about applicants unless the 
work opportunities of the city are 
also known. Sometimes a particu- 
lar industry employing many young 
people, or one offering special oppor- 


tunities for trade training, is selected 
for investigation and a detailed re- 
port prepared for the use of employ- 
ment counsellors and the teachers in 
the junior and senior high schools. 
Trade union secretaries have given 
time very generously in helping to 
prepare these reports. In addition to 
the study of particular industries all 
places to which young people are re- 
ferred for work are visited and all 
workrooms employing two or more 
young people under sixteen years of 
age. The primary purpose of these 
visits is to become better acquainted 
with the work offered. Another pur- 
pose is to interest employers in the 
Junior Employment Service so that 
they will call upon us when vacancies 
occur for workers under twenty-one. 
Inspection of workrooms to determine 
the legality of working conditions is 
properly the work of the factory in- 
spector. If unsatisfactory conditions 
are found which have not come to the 
attention of the factory inspector, 
these conditions are brought to his no- 
tice, and to the employer’s, with a 
view to improvement. In some in- 
stances fire hazards have been re- 
vealed, in others unguarded machin- 
ery, unsatisfactory seating, and sani- 
tary facilities that are below the mini- 
mum standard. 

One of the surest tests of the op- 
portunity offered by a firm is the 
progress reported by the young people 
placed there. These reports are re- 
ceived by letter, by telephone and by 
personal interviews held at the Junior 
Employment offices on Thursday 
evenings. “Follow-up” work is a reg- 
ular part of the service. These inter- 
views not only give further informa- 
tion about work but they also act as 
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a check in determining the success of 
the placements made. Here too is 
an opportunity to suggest evening 
courses. 

The telephone is indispensable in 
bringing together the right boy or 
girl and what appears to be the right 
job. Openings are usually reported to 
the offices by telephone. We do not 
feel responsible for filling all posi- 
tions listed. The first consideration 
is the need of the particular boy or 
girl applying for work. If a satisfac- 
tory position is already listed, so much 
the better, but if it is not, a suitable 
opening is solicited by telephone or 
by letter. Several labor unions coop- 
erate in placing boys in the building 
and other organized trades. It is not 


always possible to find work espe- 
cially suited to the ability and to the 
ambition of the boy or girl. In many 


instances we must resort to the best 
compromise that can be made. The 
beginner at work has a psychology all 
his own. Usually he has no informa- 
tion nor experience on which to base 
his judgment of his first job. He is, 
therefore, influenced by the discourag- 
ing comments which older workers are 
all too prone to make to the novice. 
To counteract this lack of experience 
we state quite frankly the main diffi- 
culties of a job as well as its good 
points. We advise applicants to re- 
fuse a job rather than to undertake 
it half-heartedly. When the boy’s 
mother or father comes with him we 
talk with the parent to get better ac- 
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quainted with the boy and also to 
learn the parent’s point of view. 
Whether a boy chooses a job with 
high earnings or one at lower pay 
that offers better experience and ad- 
vancement seems to rest more with 
his mother than with himself. An. 
other very good reason for cordial 
relations with the family rather than 
with the boy alone is that the sugges- 
tions made are often used for the 
benefit of other children in the family. 
The Junior Employment Service of 
the Philadelphia Public Schools has 
never attempted to monopolize the 
placement of all those leaving school. 
Relatives and friends continued to 
play a larger part in bringing work- 
ers and jobs together. The Junior 
Employment Service, nevertheless, 
can be of real use in helping the boy 
or girl who wants the kind of work 
with which his friends have no con- 
tact. It can also be of special help 
to those who have other handicaps. 
Obviously, the counselling and place- 
ment work is but one link in a chain 
of school activities of interest to 
pupils leaving school. The attend- 
ance service, the continuation schools, 
evening schools and the medical serv- 
ice all cooperate to give a better 
rounded service. In spite of this help 
and of the help of social agencies, 
employers’ organizations and organ- 
ized workers, the Junior Employ- 
ment Service is still in an experi- 
mental stage both as to scope and 
methods of placement work. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES IN 1928 


The drop in employment experi- 
enced from 1926 to 1927 continued 
from 1927 to 1928. Employment in 
manufacturing industries decreased 
from 1927 to 1928 by 2.7 per cent; 
that means that about 200,000 work- 
ers employed in 1927 in factories no 
longer found work there in 1928. 
Neither the growing automobile in- 
dustry nor the other industries which 
have expanded so rapidly during the 
last years could absorb the workers 
who had to give up work in declining 
industries. About 200,000 workers 
had to find employment in other lines 
than manufacturing industries. 

The same situation prevailed on 
the railroads. Here about 80,000 
workers had to leave their trade dur- 
ing the year 1928. 

More than a quarter of a million 
of workers had to find employment 
in other lines than manufacturing and 
railroad in 1928. The year 1928 was 
a poor one for the manufacturing and 
the railroad worker as far as employ- 
ment goes. 

But not only the year 1928 was 
poor as to employment opportunities 
in manufacturing industries and rail- 
roads for 1927 also was poor, and 
none of the preceding years back to 
1920 showed increasing employment 
possibilities as did most of the years 
in the last century. The time has 
come to ask: will manufacturing in- 
dustry, will railroads in the future 
employ more workers than they do 
today? Is it reasonable to stay or to 
expect one’s children to enter a fac- 
tory or the railroad industry? Judg- 


ing from the experience of the last 
years it does not seem improbable that 
manufacturing industry and railroads 
are declining industries. Not that 
production in manufacturing indus- 
tries will not continue to increase, not 
that transportation facilities will not 
be improved. But it is doubtful 
whether manufacturing industry will 
need more men than it employs at 
present if productivity increases as it 
did in the last years; and it is doubtful 
whether the automobile, the autobus, 
and last but not least the airplane will 
not take away more and more pas- 
sengers from the railroads. 

How about wages? Wages per 
manufacturing wage-earner remained 
about the same in 1928 as in 1927. 
In some industries there was an in- 
crease but in others there was a de- 
crease. The worker’s income was 
not increased in 1928. No progress 
has been made in lifting the manufac- 
turing wage-earner’s standard. 

The following table shows some 
especially marked increases and de- 
creases in the earnings of manufactur- 
ing wage-earners between December, 


1927 and December, 1928: 








Decrease in 
earnings 


Increase in 


Industry earnings 





Shipbuilding 
Machine tools 
Carpets and rugs... 
Hardware 

















ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


AN INDEX OF LABOR’S SHARE IN PRODUCTION AND IN 
CONSUMPTION * 


The index of Labor’s share in pro- The index of Labor’s share in con- 
duction runs as follows: sumption runs as follows: 
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1For an explanation of the construction of the index, see March, 1928, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS' 
I. Unemployment by Cities 


Percentage of members unemployed 


Oct., Nov., Dec., Jan., Oct., Nov., Dec., Jan. 

Cities 1927 1927 1927 1928 1928 1928 1928 1929 
Atlanta, Ga 10 7 10 7 8 11 14 
Baltimore, Md 30 34 43 13 10 13 23 
Birmingham, Ala 15 11 17 13 14 12 14 
17 22 20 18 13 20 23 

Buffalo, N. Y 10 21 27 8 7 17 15 
Chicago, III 11 9 8 4 5 8 9 
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Percentage of members unemployed 


Oct., Nov., Dec., Jan., Oct., Nov., Dec., Jan., 
Cities 1927. 1927 1927 1928 1928 1928 1928 1929 


Cincinnati, Ohio 11 16 4 11 13 11 
Cleveland, Ohio 13 24 12 13 36 38 

24 15 11 13 10 15 
Detroit, Mich ne 19 23 10 7 12 13 
Jersey City, N. J - 8 16 22 30 27 23 
Los Angeles, Calif sic a 16 24 23 25 28 
Milwaukee, Wis ss so 7 4 3 3 4 
Minneapolis, Minn 9 7 8 8 11 
New York, N. Y 22 11 13 11 16 
Omaha, Nebr 18 9 9 11 15 
Paterson, N. J aie i re 12 17 12 14 
Philadelphia, Pa 12 20 19 23 26 
Pittsburgh, Pa 13 11 12 18 17 
San Antonio, Tex 4 3 3 3 5 
San Francisco, Calif 15 12 12 13 13 
St. Louis, Mo 10 6 9 10 12 
Seattle, Wash 11 4 8 27 26 
Washington, D. C is a 9 3 3 2 5 


II. Unemployment by Trades 


All Building Printing Metal 
Year Month Trades Trades Trades Trades 


1927 October 13 22 5 11 
November 14 24 4 12 
15 26 3 15 


18 
16 
13 
12 
12 
10 
13 


18 36 
18 39 
18 38 
16 32 
13 25 
11 22 
12 24 
9 19 


September 10 22 


October 9 18 
10 21 


13 23 
15 30 


ProrhuUunYaurh be auan 


For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 





ACCIDENTS IN CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
INCREASING 


In an address before the Twelfth 
New York Industrial Safety Con- 
gress and Exhibit, December, 1928, 
Ethelbert Stewart, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, spoke 
about accidents in the construction 
industry. He revealed a most dan- 
gerous situation. 

Accidents in the construction in- 
dustry are increasing from year to 
year in number and severity. In New 
York State, for instance, the number 
of deaths and total permanent dis- 


abilities was 123 in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923. From 1923 
to 1924 the figure jumped to 193, 
from 1924 to 1925 to 205, in 1926 
it was 219, and in 1927 it was 224. 
In five years the number of accidents 
causing death or permanent disability 
increased by almost 90 per cent. 

The following table shows the 
number of accidents (fatal and non- 
fatal) in New York from 1924 to 
1928. 


Increase in Construction Accidents, New York 


1924 to 1928 





Industry 


Number of cases closed in year 


Per cent 
increase 


ending June 30— 
fiscal year 1928 








Plumbing 1, 
Subway construction 


Road making, paving, etc 


1, 
1, 


Iron work and metal construction. . | 
Concrete construction 

Painting 

Excavating 
(SES ae eer a 
Roofing and sheet metal work... . 

Conduits and pipes 


1925 


2,092 


1,061 
1,331 


814 


491 


over 


1926 1927 fiscal year 1924 





+ 23 
+ 74 
+ 442 
87 
4 
33 


2,677 
1,762 
587 
1,319 
1,467 
1,189 
1,075 
1,070 
1,075 
641 
635 
366 


2,534 
1,842 
1,566 
1,571 
1,494 
1,102 
1,116 
921 
911 
640 
609 
462 


283 
223 


162 
018 


795 
623 


218 


624 
410 
495 
404 
272 
937 


596 
297 
496 
413 
263 
948 


481 
311 
421 
293 
160 
706 


Installation of machinery, etc 
Shipbuilding 

Demolition of buildings.......... 
Sewer construction 

Other construction 
Genral contracting, etc., with kind | 


of work not stated 3,696 


2,149 | 3,588 





+1 + +44+14+44441444 14 


ToTaLt—all construction work. 15,632 | 20,464 | 21,606 


| 
| 
| 


Nw | 
ios) 





wy 





All industries 76,216 | 99,673 | 98,984 
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MARSH TWILIGHT 


The last two lines show that the 
number of accidents in all construc- 
tion work combined has increased 
from 1924 to 1928 by 64 per cent, 
and that, at the same time, the total 


number of accidents in all industries 


of the state combined increased by 
only 28 per cent. It is natural that 
the number of accidents is higher in 
the building industry than in banks, 
for instance. But it is a proof of 
carelessness if the number of acci- 
dents increases in the construction in- 


dustry more than in industry as a. 
The employers of building. 


whole. 
a 
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trade workers should do all they can 
to reduce the number of accidents. 
The employers may not concede that 
they are careless, but Mr. Stewart 
answers all their objections: 


“I know the cry that is flaunted 
on the outer walls that ‘Our indus- 
try is different,’ that ‘You can not 
make rules that will apply to any two 
jobs.’ We have heard this for a 
quarter of a century. Every indus- 
try in the outset puts up the same 
cry, that it is different. But we know 
that there is not much difference in 
the contents of the coffins as they pass 
along.” 


MARSH TWILIGHT 


Here, where a singing quiet fills the dusk, 
Borne on a drowsy river from afar, 

Lay down your burden, pilgrim, and receive 
The ancient benediction of a star. 


Beyond the shadowy stretches of the miles, 
See how the lingering sunset embers gleam, 
While minstrel pines, from out their scented dark, 
Murmur in muted rhythms as they dream. 


Thus, far withdrawn from rancor and revolt, 
Muse for a little space how Life could be 
A tranquil promise of unending light, 
A quiet river winding out to sea. 


—Marie BLAKE. 





DEPART IMENT 
WORKERS ‘EDUCATION 


THE MATERIAL FOR THIS DEPARTMENT 
Is SUPPLIED FOR 'THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
BY THE WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU °F AMERICA 


THE RAILROAD LABOR CONFERENCE 


WILLIAM Ross 
Secretary of the Conference 


HE Railroad Labor Conference 
Teta on January 19 and 20, 

1929, at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Baltimore, marks a step in 
the development of labor conferences. 
There have been in the past numerous 
institutes organized by purely educa- 
tional groups to which trade unions 
have been invited. On this occasion 
the conference was arranged directly 
by the trade unions interested. 

Fifteen standard labor organiza- 
tions on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, represented in the Association 
of General Chairmen, sponsored the 
educational convention. Hundreds of 
delegates were sent by local lodges on 
the railroad from many points be- 
tween New York and Chicago. 

The purpose of the conference was 
to consider the economic and human 
problems of the industry and its work- 
ers. Interest in this educational en- 
terprise was stirred up in the first 
place because of union-management 


cooperation practiced by some of the 
unions and the railroad company. 
The unions involved agreed that in 
order to function intelligently in an 
industry, its workers must learn more 
about it. 

There are many questions of spe- 
cific interest to railroad labor. Dis- 
placement of workers and stabiliza- 
tion of employment rank foremost. 
Ways of increasing the share of labor 
in the product of the industry, labor’s 
share in control of industry, railroad 
labor legislation and other questions 
are of immediate concern. 

Speakers who addressed the con- 
ference were selected because of their 
competence. Most of them were au- 
thorities of national and international 
importance. An effort was made to 
have various points of view presented. 
Spokesmen for railroad management, 
institutions of learning, government 
commissions, labor organizations, en- 
gineers and independent students 
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gave a review of the present position 
and immediate prospects of the in- 
dustry and its workers. 

The Railroad Labor Conference, 
with its desire to learn the facts about 
the industry, and to impart informa- 
tion to those who work in it, gives 
evidence of the constructive attitude 
of trade unionism. Suffice it to add 
that an event of this nature would be 
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impossible where company unionism 
is enforced. 

Obviously, the conference method 
and other forms of workers’ educa- 
tion are intended to encourage a free 
and full discussion of industrial and 
labor problems. In planning subse- 
quent railroad labor conferences a 
special effort will be made to develop 
widespread participation in the dis- 
cussions. 


THE PROBLEMS OF MANAGEMENT 


DANIEL WILLARD 
President, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


There are three fundamental ele- 
ments essential to successful industrial 
enterprise— capital, labor and man- 
agement. Business cannot be success- 


fully conducted if any one of these 


elements is missing. 

There are problems associated with 
each of these elements. 

I have taken for my subject this 
evening ‘““The Problems of Manage- 
ment,” not because the problems of 
management, in my opinion, are any 
more important than the problems of 
capital or of labor, but simply because 
it would not be possible to discuss all 
three in the limited time appropriate 
on an occasion such as this. Besides, 
for nearly forty years I have been 
directly concerned with the problems 
of management, although not un- 
acquainted with the problems of labor 
and capital. 

Inasmuch as this conference is made 
up in large part, as I understand, by 
those who are connected with the rail- 
road service, it is my purpose to con- 
fine my remarks largely to the prob- 
lems confronting railroad manage- 


ment, with more particular reference 
to the problems of management as I 
have seen them in connection with the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Perhaps it never occurred to you, 
but even so, I feel confident that you 
will admit that in the case of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad the 
very first problem that ever presented 
itself at all was a problem for manage- 
ment. Before there could be any rail- 
road it was necessary that someone 
should at least imagine that there 
ought to be a railroad. There was 
first of all the thought, which, if effec- 
tive, would necessarily be followed by 
constructive action. 

We have been told that the idea 
or plan for building a railroad from 
Raltimore to the Ohio River was 
developed by a small group of gen- 
tlemen in this city who were engaged 
chiefly in banking and trade. Hav- 
ing reached the conclusion that the 
building of a railroad from Balti- 
more to the Ohio River would be a 
good thing for Baltimore and for the 
territory through which the road 
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would run, and having also convinced 
themselves that such an enterprise 
ought to make profits for those who 
invested their money therein, they 
then proceeded to secure from the 
legislature of the State of Maryland 
a permit or charter enabling them to 
form a company or corporation for 
the purpose of carrying out their 
project. In the logical order of se- 
quence it was not until after they had 
decided to build a railroad and had 
asked for and secured a charter that 
they were in position to take up the 
matter of securing the necessary capi- 
tal with which to begin construction, 
and it was not until after the capi- 
tal had been secured, either in fact or 
by promise, that labor comes into the 
picture. From that time on, and 
ever after, we find the three ele- 
ments—management, capital and la- 
bor—all at work. 

In the particular case to which I 
have been referring the duties of 
management were first performed by 
an unorganized group of gentlemen. 
Later on and after the formation of 
the company, officers were elected 
and appointed, duties prescribed and 
authority delegated. 

Management, and by that I mean, 
of course, effective management, may 
be thought of as a combination of ex- 
perience, skill and ability to under- 
take and successfully perform the 
allotted task. Sometimes manage- 
ment and capital are both found in 
the same person; somtimes in a small 
group of persons. Usually the ele- 
ments which constitute managerial 
ability are looked for in men who 
have had practical experience and 
who are also supposed to have the 
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skill, ability and character necessary 
to deal with the questions which are 
likely to come to them for decision. 
Management is not the exclusive 
function of any particular class or 
group of individuals. Take my own 
case as an example. For forty years 
I have been identified with manage- 
ment, but before I became a part of 
the official organization of a railroad 
I was employed either as a laborer 
or skilled worker upon a railroad. 
My first work on a railroad was as 
an unskilled laborer. Later I was 
fireman of a locomotive, afterwards 
locomotive engineer, and still later 
roundhouse foreman, train master, 
superintendent, etc. The point I 
wish to make is that the field of man- 
agement is wide open today just as 
it was in my time to every man in 
the railroad service provided only he 
shows an aptitude for perfoming the 
duties and assuming the responsibili- 
ties of management. 

Nineteen years ago this month | 
became President of the Baltimore 
nad Ohio Railroad, and president is 
simply another name for manager or 
management. 

In order to give you a definite pic- 
ture of some of the problems of man- 
agement I will enumerate some of 
the questions with which I have had 
to deal during the last nineteen years 
as the manager of the property. 

When I came to the Baltimore and 
Ohio as President it so happened 
that more freight was being offered 
to the company for transportation 
than could be promptly and efficiently 
handled with the facilities available, 
and consequently there was much 
complaint on the part of the ship- 
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ping public. I was expected as mana- 
ger of the property to decide as 
possible what was necessary to be 
done in order to increase the facili- 
ties so that the Company might be 
able to handle promptly the business 
which sought movement over the 
Baltimore & Ohio Lines. 

It so happened that I had been in 
the service of the company some 
years before, but in a more subordi- 
nate capacity, and was more or less 
familiar with conditions, and I was 
able in a comparatively short time, 
and after conferring with the differ- 
ent officers of the company, to map 
out, with their assistance, a program 
of improvements and enlargements 
that it was estimated would require 
over $60,000,000 to carry out. Of 
course, it would not have been pru- 
dent to begin to spend money in a 
large way unless we knew definitely 
where we could get the money as it 
was needed to pay the bills; so hav- 
ing decided upon a program for im- 
provements the next step was to see 
if the necessary amount of money or 
new capital could be secured. We 
soon developed how the money could 
be obtained, and then arranged to 
secure sixty million dollars and pro- 
ceeded as vigorously as possible with 
our construction work. 


In this case you will notice that. 


before labor came into the picture, 
management had been called upon to 
examine the situation, make plans, 
estimate the amount of capital neces- 
sary, arrange to secure the capital, 
and then, not until then, did labor 
come into the picture. From that 
time on, however, labor was of the 
utmost importance. In fact, without 
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labor we could have done nothing, 
even though we had management and 
capital. 

During the nineteen years that 
have elapsed since I became Presi- 
dent of the Baltimore and Ohio Com- 
pany we have continued our program 
of expansion and betterment, and 
always in the same sequential order. 
First the idea, then its development, 
and by development I mean the test- 
ing of the idea for the purpose of 
definitely determining as far as possi- 
ble the best plan to be followed— 
then the arrangements for capital 
and finally employment of the neces- 
sary labor. 

The total amount of new capital 
which has been raised by the Balti- 
more and Ohio Company for im- 
provement and expansion purposes 
since I became president is in excess 
of $438,000,000, or about one-half 
of the entire property investment of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
covering a period of over one hun- 
dred years. I am convinced that it 
will be necessary for the Baltimore 
and Ohio Company to continue to 
spend for enlargements and better- 
ments not less than $20,000,000 of 
new capital each year for an indefinite 
period to come, assuming as I do that 
it will continue to be the policy of the 
company to keep its facilities suff- 
ciently amply to take care of the busi- 
ness which may be offered it. This 
leads me to another problem of man- 
agement. 

I have spoken of the freight offered 
the Baltimore and Ohio formovement, 
and perhaps by the use of the word 
“offered” you have gained the im- 
pression that, given a railroad the 
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business just naturally comes by it- 
self. If you have gained such an im- 
pression from what I have said I 
must tell you that it is wrong. Busi- 
ness does not just happen to move 
over this or that railroad. That is 
to say, a large portion of the business 
that we handle on the Baltimore & 
Ohio does not just happen to move 
our way. It is true, of coure, that a 
substantial amount of our business is 
between stations served only by the 
Baltimore and Ohio and if it moves 
between such places by railroad it 
would necessarily have to move over 
the Baltimore & Ohio tracks, but a 
much larger portion of all the busi- 
ness we carry could be sent over some 
other road, and that gives rise to an- 
other problem—a very serious prob- 
lem, in fact, for management to 


solve—namely, how can the Balti- 
more and Ohio secure a larger vol- 


ume of business? This question is 
answered in part by traffic organiza- 
tion of the company. We have in 
the Trafic Department of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Company over 1,400 
employees, men and women, whose 
duties are chiefly connected with the 
securing of business for the railroad. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company has 5,500 miles of main 
line road, 2,450 locomotives and 
over 100,000 freight cars, with all 
the other facilities necessary in order 
to carry on the business of a railroad. 
This property to which I have made 
brief reference has cost, as shown on 
the books of the company, over 
$870,000,000. You will readily see, 
- however, that the tracks, cars, en- 
gines, shops, etc., which make up the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad would 
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be of very little value unless we had 
freight and passengers to carry in 
such volume that from the earnings 
so received we would be able to pay 
the wages and salaries of those who 
work for the company, pay all the 
expenses necessary for operating the 
trains, repairing and maintaining the 
property, pay our taxes, which 
amount to about $12,000,000 a year, 
pay the interest on our mortgage, 
which amounts roughly to $26,000,- 
000 a year, and have enough left to 
pay reasonable dividends to those who 
own the capital stock of the com- 
pany and who are, in fact, the owners 
of the property. 

Although I have mentioned inter- 
est and dividends last, it must not be 
forgotten that the individuals who 
receive those items represents ‘“‘Capi- 
tal,” which with management and 
labor constitute the three coordinate 
branches of industry. Unless inter- 
est, at the agreed rate, and dividends, 
at an attractive rate, are assured to 
investors (who in most instances are 
themselves members of other groups 
of management or labor), investors 
will divert their capital to other en- 
terprises. In a very real sense man- 
agement hires or employs capital just 
as it does labor, and unless the work- 
ing conditions are favorable and sat- 
isfactory, capital will leave and go 
into other fields) When management 
decides to embark upon some im- 
provement involving additional capi- 
tal and additional labor, it must offer 
more attractive terms than are being 
offered at that time by other manage- 
ments. The attractiveness of the 
terms offered depends in large part 
upon management’s credit or reputa- 
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tion. The underlying principles ap- 
plying to both capital and labor are 
the same. 

One of the serious problems al- 
ways confronting railway managers 
when they recommend the expendi- 
ture of large sums of new capital is 
the question, where is the business to 
come from to justify this expendi- 
ture, and of course no railroad man- 
ager would recommend the expendi- 
ture of other people’s money and as- 
sume the responsibility for such a 
recommendation unless he felt confi- 
dent that there would be available 
business with sufficient earnings to 
justify the expenditure. 

While it is the constant problem 
of the management to try to secure 
for the property a larger portion of 
the business already available, an- 
other and equally important problem 
in management is the development of 
the local resources along the line and 
through the territory which we serve. 
For this purpose the management of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Company 
decided to organize an Industrial De- 
partment, and it costs about $180,- 
000 a year to operate it. This de- 
partment, in its present form, was 
organized nearly twenty years ago, 
and it has been active during all the 
intervening years. During that 
same period new factories and indus- 
tries have been built up along the 
Baltimore and Ohio rails, stimulated 
to a great extent by the efforts of 
this department, representing since 
1920 an aggregate investment of 
$443,500,000. These new industries 
pay to the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road annually for shipment of freight 
Over its rails over $12,000,000. It 
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is not too much to say that the in- 
creased business resulting in large 
part from the efforts of our Indus- 
trial Department since 1920 means 
the employment by the Baltimore and 
Ohio Company at this time, of at 
least 3,000 more men than would 
otherwise have been necessary. 

The point I wish to make is, that 
this did not simply happen of its own 
accord—it was in large measure the 
result of active and efficient manage- 
ment. 

The management of a railroad, of 
course, has many problems to solve 
other than the specific ones to which 
I have already made reference. 

Constant study must be given to 
the design of cars and locomotives 
in order that we may have equipment 
that will be as satisfactory to the 
shippers and as efficient and econom- 
ical to operate and maintain as is the 
equipment of our competitors. As 
a matter of fact, we try, of course, 
to have better equipment than our 
competitors, but inasmuch as they are 
also trying just as effectively all the 
time to have better equipment than 
we have, the result is that we are all 
trying to improve our equipment and 
the service which we can offer the 
public in order that we may not only 
hold the business which we now have, 
but secure as large a portion as pos- 
sible of the business that is increas- 
ing as our country grows and de- 
velops. 

I will refer to one more specific 
problem confronting the Baltimore 
and Ohio Management, and which 
was dealt with as you all know, some 
five or six years ago. Up until that 
time the Baltimore and Ohio Com- 
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pany had never operated regularly an 
all-Pullman train between Baltimore 
and Chicago. We decided, however, 
that having completed our double 
track through to Chicago and having 
made certain other improvements 
and enlargements that were neces- 
sary, that the time had arrived when 
we would be justified in establishing 
a strictly first-class, high-grade, pas- 
senger service between Baltimore and 
Chicago. Even so, we could not just 
simply decide one day that such a 
service should be inaugurated and 
put it on the next. As a matter of 
fact, the question was under consid- 
eration for many months before the 
arrangement was put in effect. It 
was necessary for the management to 
arrange for suitable equipment—cars 
and locomotives. It was necessary 
to make a good many alterations at 


different points so that engines could 
be changed quickly at terminals and 
take water between terminals with 
minimum delay; so that baggage could 
be loaded and unloaded promptly; so 


that passengers from Pittsburgh 
could be brought out to Laughlin 
Junction and thereby obviate the ne- 
cessity for running the train into the 
Pittsburgh station and backing it out 
again, etc. All of these things and 
many more had to be carefully studied 
and decided by the management be- 
fore the train could be put on. Hav- 
ing made all the necessary arrange- 
ments, the management realized that, 
even so, the train would not be suc- 
cessful unless we had the sympathe- 
tic support and cooperation of all our 
employees who would have anything 
to do with the operation of it. I 
have in mind, of course, the engine- 


men and trainmen, and not only those 
in charge of these particular trains, 
but the enginemen and trainmen in 
charge of other trains that might be 
on the road and might get in the 
way of the Capitol unless special 
efforts were made to keep out of its 
way at stations, large yards and simi- 
lar places. I have in mind also the 
men who maintain the track. It was 
necessary that the track should be 
kept at a high standard at all times 
and in all places and be carefully 
watched during the night, and par- 
ticularly during storms. I also have 
in mind the repairmen who take care 
of the equipment of the Capitol 
Limited, who clean it at terminals 
and see that the cars are oiled and 
everything put in good shape before 
the trip begins. As a matter of 
fact, all men in all departments were 
called on by the management to give 
special attention to this matter, each 
in his own particular line, in order 
that we might by our combined 
efforts operate these new trains in 
such a way as to be dependable and 
comfortable for those who used them 
and at the same time reflect credit 
upon the Baltimore and Ohio Com- 
pany. 

The Capitol Limited has now been 
running about six years, and it has 
established a reputation which not 
only extends across our own country, 
but is heard of in foreign lands. Its 
performance has been creditable to 
the Baltimore and Ohio Company 
and its employees and it has been 
profitable as well. But again the 
Capitol Limited did not simply hap- 
pen of its own accord. It was the 
result, in the first instance, of much 
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thinking and careful planning by the 
management, together with the ex- 
penditure of large sums of capital. 
But again, Management and Capital 
would have been helpless to inaugu- 
rate and maintain this service but for 
the loyal and efficient support of 
Labor, as represented by Baltimore 
and Ohio employees in all depart- 
ments. 

There are many other problems 
of management of the kind I have 
mentioned, but I shall not refer to 
them. There is one additional prob- 
lem, however, to which I shall make 
brief reference, and it is perhaps the 
most important of all problems with 
which management is called upon to 
deal. I refer to the relations which 
should exist between Management 
and Men. If I have made clear to 


you what I have been trying to show 


concerning the functions and prob- 
lems of management, and if my state- 
ments in that connection appear to 
you to be correct and in harmony with 
your own experience and understand- 
ing, then I am sure you will also ad- 
mit, as I said at the beginning of my 
remarks, that management is a funda- 
mental element in any industrial 
undertaking. But the problems of 
management do not stop at once after 
plans have been made and men se- 
cured for carrying them out. Noth- 
ing contributes more to the success 
of an enterprise such as a railroad 
than a carefully selected, well trained, 
loyal and contented force of work- 
men. I do not expect that the time 
will ever come when every employee 
of a railroad will feel that he is being 
paid all that he ought to receive, or 
has the kind of a position that he 
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would like and feels that he ought to 
have. It is one of the underlying 
characteristics of human nature that 
we all want to better ourselves, which 
is simply another way of saying that 
we are never completely satisfied with 
our circumstances and condition; nor 
is it to be desired that we should be. 
Even so, we must deal with matters 
as they are. We can not expect the 
millennium in our time, and must not 
feel disappointed if it does not ar- 
rive. It is the problem of manage- 
ment to see that the working condi- 
tions are made as satisfactory as may 
be possible, and that the relations be- 
tween Management and Labor are 
carefully worked out, well understood 
and on such a basis as to promote a 
sympathetic understanding with the 
minimum of discontent and disap- 
pointment. 

In this particular field the problem 
of management becomes largely a 
problem of leadership. I am told 
that in the navy a ship will some- 
times get the reputation of having a 
dissatisfied crew aboard and of not 
being a good ship; and in such cases 
I am also told that the authorities 
now hold the officers of the ship, or 
more specifically, the captain in com- 
mand, responsible for such a situa- 
tion. There is no higher form of 
management than that reflected in 
the captain of a large ocean liner, or 
in the commanding officer of a battle- 
ship. It is said of John Paul Jones 
that one time when he was in com- 
mand of a small fleet, one of his cap- 
tains came to him and complained of 
his crew and asked that they might 
be discharged and others put in their 
place. Inasmuch as Jones was not 
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in position to secure a new outfit for 
the ship, and perhaps did not think 
it was necessary to do so, he simply 
changed places with the captain who 
complained of his crew. The story 
about the matter is very short. Jones 
called the men together, told them 
what he had heard about them, said 
that he had come on board the ship 
to take command himself; that if 
they did their duties promptly and 
efficiently they would find it a good 
ship and they would be contented; 
but if not he was quite certain they 
would not find it a good ship and 
would not be contented. No better 
evidence could be given of the char- 
acter of his leadership—or manage- 
ment, if you please—than the fact 
that from that day on, the crew 
which had been charged with dis- 
loyalty and inefficiency became known 
as one of the best in the fleet. Of 
course, all sea captains are not like 
John Paul Jones, not all, in fact very 
few, have that divine spark of leader- 
ship which seems to have been given 
to him. The same thing can be said 
generally concerning railroad man- 
agers. Not all of them are great 
leaders; but I am inclined to think 
that the average is rather good. No 
one is perfect. 

In times when business is active it 
requires roundly about 70,000 men 
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and women to carry on the opera- 
tions of the Baltimore and Ohio, a 
very sizable army in itself; but just 
as would be the case in a real army, 
the results obtained would be sadly 
disappointing without the assistance 
and leadership of management. 

I am not seeking to unduly empha- 
size the importance of Management 
at the expense of Labor or of Capi- 
tal; but inasmuch as my _ subject, 
“Problems of Management,” rather 
than “Problems of Capital” or “La- 
bor,” I have, of course, given chief 
consideration to those particular 
problems which I have undertaken to 
discuss. I repeat that one of the 
most important problems, if not the 
most important, confronting railroad 
managers at least, is the question of 
labor relations. I am inclined to be- 
lieve, in fact I do believe, that when 
Management is sympathetic with the 
difficulties and problems of Labor, 
Labor will be loyal and sympathetic 
with Management. The best results 
I am sure can only be obtained when 
both of these important elements of 
industry are earnestly and sympathe- 
tically trying to cooperate in an effort 
to bring about the desired result, just 
as I hope may be the case—just as 
I sometimes venture to say is the 
case—on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. 















HE idea that labor, organized 
into free and independent unions, 
such as those of the Baltimore 

and Ohio, has a constructive and 

helpful part to play in the conduct 
of our railroads, has only recently 
been thoroughly demonstrated. Up 
until the first attempts were made 
early in 1923 on the Baltimore and 

Ohio to carry this idea into practice, 

the traditional function of our labor 

unions was to bargain with manage- 
ment in respect to wages and condi- 
tions of employment and then to 

police, through shop committees, di- 

vision and general chairmen, business 

agents and the like, the application 
of the negotiated wage rates and 
working rules. Generally speaking, 
this function of organized labor is 
referred to as collective bargaining. 
From the viewpoint of the worker as 
well as the employer, collective bar- 
gaining is essentially protective in 
nature—that is, it seeks to safe- 
guard through an orderly method of 
understanding, the interests of each 
party. Insofar as this collective 
method and its machinery of admin- 
istration makes for the peaceful ad- 
justment of wage rates and working 
rules, it is helpful to industrial man- 
agement. So it is by this test that 


the organizations of labor, where 
recognized, may already be said to 
discharge a constructive function in 
the railway industry. 


LABOR’S CONSTRUCTIVE FUNCTION IN 
THE RAILWAY INDUSTRY 


O. S. BEYER, JR. 
Consulting Engineer, Washington, D. C. 
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But unfortunately, despite its es- 
sentially constructive side, collective 
bargaining has frequently amounted 
to nothing more than an armed truce. 
This has largely been due, on the 
one hand, to the conception on the 
part of many railroad officers that 
labor organizations at best are a lia- 
bility and on the other, to the attitude 
of labor that the problems and diffi- 
culties of management are none of its 
business. If labor unions are merely 
tolerated by management as the least 
of a host of evils, and management 
is regarded by labor as necessarily 
opposed to its interests, the two find 
themselves engaged in a sort of con- 
tinuous tug-of-war over wages and 
the like, the agreement or contract 
binding the two being the rope hold- 
ing them together—or if you please, 
apart. 

The suggestion was once made 
that the best remedy for the short- 
comings of democracy was more 
democracy. This suggestion has its 
counterpart in the relations between 
labor and management. The remedy 
for the shortcomings of collective bar- 
gaining is not, as so frequently and 
vehemently maintained by many un- 
imaginative employers, namely less 
labor unionism and collective bar- 
gaining, but more labor unionism and 
collective bargaining. And likewise, 
the remedy for many of the difficul- 
ties and shortcomings experienced by 
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labor in its relation with employers 
is not less concern on its part with 
the problems of management, but 
more concern. For, in the very last 
analysis, what can be done on any 
railroad by way of improving work- 
ing conditions is to a very large ex- 
tent contingent upon the availability 
of résources to make such improve- 
ments possible. Again, the ability 
from time to time of the railroad in- 
dustry to increase the wage income of 
its employees is closely related to the 
success and prosperity of the in- 
dustry. And this in turn is dependent 
upon the quality of the service and 
the efficiency and economy with which 
the railroads are operated. 

So it follows, with the organiza- 
tions of labor willing to help save 
materials and fuel, increase output, 
improve safety and service, that it be- 
comes of the essence of good manage- 
ment to accept this help, to encourage 
the unions in their legitimate activi- 
ties, and, finally to share the benefits 
of such help with the employees. Like- 
wise, it becomes of the essence of 
good trade-unionism to examine the 
industrial situation in detail and as 
a whole, and, day in and day out, seek 
specific opportunity to become more 
useful in the conduct of industry. 
When labor unions do this and em- 
ployers encourage and accept their 
help and divide the gains which fol- 
low, then, does labor perform a 
genuinely constructive function in 
industry. 

Such is the position of labor and 
its organizations on the Baltimore 


Note: This R. L. Conference aimed at this 
object, namely to examine situation. 
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and Ohio, as well as certain other 
large carriers, including the Cana- 
dian National and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Pacific Rail- 
roads. On these railroads the unions 
of the employees have assumed a 
measure of responsibility for the 
efficiency, economy and safety with 
which their railroads are operated. 
It is the conviction of these unions 
that the interests of their member- 
ship are best served by facilitating 
good railroad management. In 
various ways, peculiarly possible be- 
cause of the nature of their organi- 
zations, their leadership and discip- 
line, the labor unions on these rail- 
roads are helping and stimulating the 
managements to operate with econ- 
omy and efficiency and to improve 
the service. They are encouraging, 
as best they know how, every mem- 
ber of the rank and file of the em- 
ployees, each in his own way and all 
together, to assist in the process. 
Precisely how this is accomplished 
cannot be outlined in detail here. 
By now we are all quite familiar 
with the so-called Baltimore and 
Ohio Plan or union-management co- 
operation. Let me simply indicate 
that the employees through their 
union representatives confer periodi- 
cally with the supervisors and officers 
of the railroad in matters that have 
primarily to do with the practical 
operation and maintenance of the 
railroad. A joint committee proce- 
dure has gradually been developed 
in this connection. Adequate rec- 
ords or minutes are kept of the dis- 
cussions and actions of these com- 
mittees. The union representatives 
of the employees no longer confine 
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their activities merely to the adjust- 
ing of grievances and the settlement 
of wage disputes. They mobilize the 
thousands upon thousands of sound, 
useful ideas which the employees, 
under our ordinary industrial set-up, 
will not, and only too frequently can- 
not make available to management. 
The representatives or committeemen 
discuss them with the representatives 
of the management until a con- 
sensus of opinion is reached as to the 
disposition of any proposition, where- 
upon, if found practical, it is adopted 
and put into practice. And the sub- 
jects which are discussed and acted 
upon emanate from the management 
representatives in these committees 
as well as from the union representa- 
tives. 

The emphasis at all of these con- 
ferences is primarily on improving 
railroad performance. Grievances, 
rules and wage matters are handled 
as they always have been and are not 
injected into these conferences. Five 
years of experience has shown the 
wisdom of this arrangement. The 
joint conferences devoted to improv- 
ing the performance of the railroad 
are in addition to the former confer- 
. ences which were held more or less 
irregularly and at which only wage 
and related matters were adjusted. 

It is thus, as I have already sug- 
gested, that the inadequacies of the 
old or limited type of collective bar- 
gaining are remedied. Its jurisdic- 
tion—to borrow a term from the 
labor world—is enlarged. The local 
and system organizations of labor on 
a railroad where they discharge gen- 
uinely constructive functions are no 
longer relegated to a defensive role 
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before management. They play a 
useful, and in the long run, an indis- 
pensable part in the sucessful opera- 
tion of the railroad. 

I am particularly anxious upon this 
occasion to stress the point that when 
labor plays a constructive part on 
our railroads or in industry, it is not 
so much the mechanics of the process 
which counts as the spirit which 
underlies the whole business. It 
seems to me that we have become 
over impressed in this day and age 
of machinery, with the mechanics of 
things. For instance, we cannot 
think of the constructive part which 
the unions are playing on the Balti- 
more and Ohio without trying to 
visualize some sort of plan, some- 
thing that conforms to blue prints 
and specifications. I wish to assure 
you that where labor does participate 
along sound lines in the ever con- 
tinuous process of improving indus- 
trial performance, it is first and fore- 
most because a new dispensation 
governs the relationship between 
labor and management. Now, what 
makes for such a dispensation is a 
long story in itself. But one thing 
above all else is essential to its reali- 
zation. It calls for a new concept of 
the labor movement and its inherent 
possibilities. 

This concept is that the labor 
movement, “with all its imperfections 
upon its head” nevertheless and in 
spite of them, harbors the seed of a 
better industrial order. The brilliant 
report on Britain’s industrial future 
by a special committee of the British 
Liberal Party lists the following as 
four of the main complaints made by 
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intelligent workmen against the exist- 
ing industrial system: 


(1) For all his toil, it does not 

supply him, in many cases, with an 
income sufficient to give a comfort- 
able livelihood for himself and his 
dependents, together with a margin 
for rational enjoyment and for sav- 
ing. 
(2) It has failed to give him 
security of livelihood, however will- 
ing and eager to work he may be; 
accident, a spell of sickness, or a 
shortage of work due to no fault of 
his own, may at any moment throw 
him out of employment, use up his 
savings, and inflict hardship and 
humiliation on his children. Of all 
these menaces, unemployment is the 
most serious, and it inspires the belief 
that there must be something wrong 
with a social order in which, amidst 
flaunting luxury, such insecurity 
haunts the life of the worker. 


(3) The existing industrial order 
denies him the status which seems 


proper for a free citizen. He may 
be dismissed at a week’s or a day’s 
notice, and thus deprived of his liveli- 
hood without redress or appeal, per- 
haps for no better reason than that 
he has offended an autocratic fore- 
man. While, as a citizen, he has an 
equal share in determining the most 
momentous issues, about which he 
may know very little, in regards to 
his own work, on which he has knowl- 
edge, his opinion is seldom asked or 
considered, and he has practically no 
voice in determining the conditions 
of his daily life, except insofar as 
trade-union action has secured it. 
Indeed, where management is ineffi- 
cient and autocratic he is frequently 
compelled to watch waste and mis- 
takes of which he is perfectly well 
aware without any right of interven- 
tion whatever. And this, despite the 
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fact that when these errors issue in 
diminished business for the firm con- 
cerned, he, and not the management, 
will be the first to suffer by short time 
working or complete loss of employ- 
ment. 

(4) Knowledge of the financial 
results of industry, and of the divi- 
sion of its proceeds, is denied to the 
worker, and of this he is becoming 
increasingly resentful. He has little 
means of judging to what extent he 
is in fact participating in the fruits 
of his own labors, or whether or no 
he is getting a “square deal’’; and his 
dissatisfaction with the existing order 
is proportionately intensified. 


It strikes me that these particular 
indictments go to the very heart of 
the matter and pave the way for a 
proper appreciation of that much 
desired dispensation, that new spirit 
which has come into being on the 
Baltimore and Ohio and which, I am 
glad to say is spreading with gratify- 
ing results to other railroads, other 
industries and other countries. 

In my humble opinion the approach 
to a correction of these shortcomings 
of industry lies in the following prac- 
tical steps: 


1—Enable the workers of industry 
to organize into unions of their own 
choosing, enter collective agreements ~ 
with such unions as to conditions of 
employment and then establish sound 
cooperative relationships with the 
unions for mutual benefit and public 
service. 

2—Keep everlastingly at the task 
of reducing the irregularities of em- 
ployment. 

By the first provision we tend to 
correct that most serious of all de- 
fects of our modern industrial system, 
namely, the utterly unsatisfactory 
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status of the average worker of in- 
dustry so aptly summarized in the 
third complaint listed in the report 
of the Liberal Industrial Inquiry. 
Through his union and its relation 
with management he acquires not 
only a sense of respectability, but also 
a sense of responsibility for the larger 
purposes of industry, of which, under 
the old scheme of things, he has 
gradually been deprived. In this con- 
nection, however, I emphasize one 
thing, namely the necessity not only 
for freedom of association—that is 
the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively—but also systematic co- 
operation between unions and man- 
agement for mutual benefits. Of 


such, as matters stand today, is the 
very essence of a better and more 
dignified status for the workers of in- 
dustry. And as I see it such is the 


dispensation which is necessary in 
order that labor might effectively 
have a constructive part in industry. 

Concerning the importance of 
keeping everlastingly at the task of 
eliminating the instability of employ- 
ment no special elaboration on my 
part is necessary. The very least that 
the workers of industry can expect 
is that the consciences of the man- 
agers of industry are as thoroughly 
aroused on this matter as they are on 
the matter of paying regular divi- 
dends and meeting interest charges 
when they come due. The ability of 
management to pay regular divi- 
dends means good financial credit. 
Its ability to provide regular employ- 
ment spells high morale, good credit, 
in other words, with those who are 
the greatest single factor in the econ- 
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omy with which time and material 
values are expended. 

The classical example of labor’s 
constructive function in industry is 
the Baltimore and Ohio Plan. In 
discharging their responsibilities un- 
der this plan, the labor unions and 
the managements have proceeded 
along realistic lines. It should be par- 
ticularly noted that they have built 
their new relationship on that which 
was already available in the form of 
union organization, committeemen, 
officers, agreements, rules, procedure 
and understandings. It was not 
deemed advisable, nor did it prove 
necessary to first liquidate long estab- 
lished organizations of workers and 
bring new ones into being, nor to 
wipe out old working rules and sub- 
stitute different ones. Undoubtedly 
this sensible approach to the problem 
of adapting labor to constructive 
functions on the Baltimore and Ohio 
went a long way towards creating 
that atmosphere of confidence so 
necessary to a process of reconstruc- 
tion essentially delicate in its nature. 

Any program of cooperation be- 
tween labor and management in in- 
dustry must above all else be a pro- 
gram of self-help. It must derive 
its life and inspiration not so much 
from what one or two individuals 
from time to time may inject by way 
of a stimulant, but rather from the 
fact that every worker sees clearly 
the benefits possible to him, and 
knows quite well that he has an 
agency, his union, that will secure for 
him those benefits to which he is 
rightfully entitled. 

In keeping with this principle of 
self-help, it becomes unwise to im- 
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pose specific “systems” of manage- 
ment, “scientific” or otherwise, or 
wage incentive systems and the like, 
upon the new relationship. The em- 
phasis not only should be on self-help 
at home, even if its products are not 
always scientifically perfect, but also 
on the accomplishment of such major 
objectives as fewer grievances, better 
workmanship, more regular employ- 
ment, greater wage income, improved 
service, better morale and increased 
public goodwill. If specific systems 
for the correction of this inadequacy 
or the improvement of that item of 
performance are desirable, it is best 
to let the local labor and management 
interests themselves discover this fact 
and together take the steps necessary 
to effect the desired results. In this 


connection they may call for technical 
assistance, but the imposition of this 


assistance and the introduction of 
particular systems without the hearty 
accord of all those affected is not 
wholesome. It is precisely because 
the program of union-management 
cooperation has had such scrupulous 
regard for this fact that it has ac- 
complished so much not only in the 
way of matters affecting detail shop 
operation and the like, but also in the 
way of major undertakings concern- 
ing education and training of em- 
ployees, the quick and systematic ad- 
justment as well as reductions of 
grievances, the regularizing of em- 
ployment, the improvement of out- 
put and the inauguration and hand- 
ling of new work. In short, through 
the emphasis on self-help, labor is not 
only given an insight into the mys- 
teries of management, but it is also 
enabled to participate in the correc- 
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tion of those conditions which cause 
it to make the complaints about our 
industrial order which I have already 
mentioned. As a result its dignity 
and prestige are enhanced. Its con- 
structive place in industry becomes 
more secure and its contributions be- 
come more and more fruitful. 

I wish to close my remarks on a 
note or two of special interest. | 
have already stressed labor’s inher- 
ent concern for improved industrial 
performance. Labor’s “social wage 
theory,” more popularly recognized 
perhaps as the “theory of high 
wages” or “the basic necessity for 
improving living standards” goes 
hand in hand with labor’s willing- 
ness to help increase production, 
eliminate waste, improve efficiency. 
It will not be necessary for me to say 
anything more on this point. 

But to railway industry and to the 
public I would like to address a re- 
mark or two. The emphasis in in- 
dustry over the last hundred years by 
way of increasing production and 
efficiency has been on the introduc- 
tion of more and more so-called 
labor-saving machinery. On _ our 
railroads, for example, our locomo- 
tives and cars have been growing big- 
ger and our trains longer, so that as 
far as the human element is con- 
cerned, its output per man-hour of 
work has increased tremendously. 
The some phenomenon is to be ob- 
served in the shops and on the road- 
way. More and more is human ef- 
fort being displaced or augmented 
by machines. The result is that to- 
day as far as the railway industry is 
concerned, we are for the first time 
in its history witnessing a tendency 
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for the number of its employees to de- 
cline. At all events, as far as the 
number of railroad workers is con- 
cerned, it appears that henceforth it 
will not increase. 

As an engineer who has been wit- 
nessing the ever accelerating influx 
of machinery into the railway indus- 
try and has been duly impressed by 
it, I could nevertheless not escape the 
conviction that certain other oppor- 
tunities for improving the perform- 
ance of our railroads were not only 
being overlooked, but were actually 
being neglected. I have reference to 
the vast possibilities for progress 
latent in the railroad industry’s two 
millions of workers as thinking, intel- 
ligent human beings. 

It is only within the last ten years 
that some semblance of appreciation 
has developed of the true value of 
this great army of workers. Not 
only are they collectively a powerful 
factor in shaping public opinion to- 
wards the railroads, but each and 
every railroad worker also has it 
within his power in some degree, 
large or small, to add to the sum 
total of skill, intelligence, enthusi- 
asm, efficiency with which the rail- 
roads are operated. And this is not 
all. He also has it within his power, 
if he is so minded, is properly encour- 
aged, and shares in the consequent 
benefits to make most significant con- 
tributions to progress within the in- 
dustry through his thinking on the 
job, through suggestions properly 
mobilized and through participation 
in the councils seeking to improve the 
industry. I frankly believe that we 
have only begun to realize the vast 
good for both the railroads and their 
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employees which can come from the 
release of this source of progress. 
The constructive functioning of labor 
in industry along such lines as in ef- 
fect on the Baltimore and Ohio is a 
sound attempt at accomplishing this 
very purpose. 

My conclusion will be on the pub- 
lic’s interest in labor’s constructive 
function in industry. This interest, 


- be it observed, goes beyond the mere 


maintenance of peace between em- 
ployers and employees, of the pre- 
vention of strikes. Where labor is 
enabled to work with management 
along organized lines it has clearly 
been shown that a genuine concern 
develops on the part of thousands of 
employees in the prevention of in- 
efficient and uneconomical practices. 
Innumerable cases are on record 
which show conclusively just how the 
men on the job feel about waste 
in the use of materials, poor tools, 
shortage of supplies, or improper 
production methods. Through their 
unions they adopt policies and help 
in the correction of these deficiencies. 
Frequently they go further and with 
the help of their officers and techni- 
cal advisers, work out improved 
methods for doing detail jobs or for 
dealing with major problems of a 
managerial character. 

This all serves to stimulate man- 
agement in a new way. The men on 
the job, because of their intimate 
practical knowledge of railroading, 
and because they benefit directly from 
improved performance, help to set 
the pace for management. It is sub- 
ject to a new type of scrutiny, a new 
pressure which is not remote and 
hypothetical in nature, but always 
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present and alert, emanating as it 
does from the thousands of employees 
functioning through their organiza- 
tions in daily intimate contact with 
management. With the major cause 
making for disputes eliminated, 
namely differences about the status 
of the employees’ unions, and with 
the emphasis on the prevention of 
grievances, the energy of manage- 
ment, formerly dissipated in adjust- 
ing labor disputes, under the con. 
structive relationship, is devoted to 
better planing and _ performance. 
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And the employees, instead of resist- 
ing new management devices, better 
methods of output and the like, 
through their unions take an interest 
in these matters, encourage them, 
readily suggest detail improvements 
gleaned out of their own rich experi- 
ences, and readily fall in line when 
they are put into practice. This in 
the very last analysis I submit is of 
paramount interest not only to the 
public served by our railroads, but 
also to management and labor. 


THE RAILROAD EMPLOYEES’ INTEREST 
IN RATE REGULATION 


Pror. WINTHROP Moore DANIELS 


Professor of Transportation, Yale University 


HE doctrine that has come of 

late more and more widely to 

prevail among outstanding rep- 
resentatives of labor is that its inter- 
est, both as regards wages and steadi- 
ness of employment, runs parallel 
with the success of the industry in 
which they are severally employed; 
that of more importance than the re- 
apportionment between investors, 
management and employees of a fixed 
amount of revenue, is an augmenta- 
tion of that revenue which will allow 
of a greater return to all participat- 
ing. This is a more hopeful and 
truer view of the matter than the 
older view that it is a matter of in- 
difference to the employee whether 
his wages are paid by the corporate 
management or by a receiver, or the 
more extreme pessimistic view that 
the employee has no more interest in 


the price of the product which he 
helps to produce than the Cuban 
slave once had in the price of sugar. 
Applied to the railroad industry, it 
implies that the employee has a de- 
cided interest in the gross revenues 
which accrue to the carriers. Gross 
revenue is the common paymaster. 
Its decline means there is less to ap- 
portion, and that some or all asso- 
ciates in a common enterprise must 
absorb the loss in impaired income or 
earnings. The variation in gross 
operating revenues is dependent upon 
a number of factors, as for example, 
the upward or downward swing in 
the amount of traffic that offers from 
time to time. But it is also depend- 
ent in no small degree upon the rates 
for service which the governmental 
regulation of rates may decree or im- 
pose. The interest, therefore, of the 
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employee in the way in which govern- 
mental regulation of rates affects 
the gross revenue of railroads is 
close, and often direct. The presi- 
dent of the Baltimore and Ohio is 
quoted in the United States Daily 
of December 18 last as testifying 
before a Senate committee that in 
1927 his company lost $2,000,000 
in coal revenue alone due to reduc- 
tions imposed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ; and instanced the 
dificulty such shrinkages of gross 
revenue create in the attempt to main- 
tain a policy of stabilization of em- 
ployment, particularly in the mainte- 
nance department. 

Before mentioning in detail con- 
crete instances in which it is sought 
to depress the gross revenues of rail- 
roads, it will be helpful to forecast 
the proximate future of the railroad 
industry, particularly as it affects the 
body of-railroad employees as a 
whole and their interest in the future 
gross revenue of railroads and in 
future investments in the enlarge- 
ment of the railroad plant. 

It is already quite apparent that 
as respects the carriage of passen- 
gers, the rdle of the railroads is a de- 
clining one, and that the revenues 
derived therefrom are shrinking, both 
in absolute amount and relative to 
the earnings from freight. The 
cause, of course, is the rapid multi- 
plication of automotive vehicles 
which are taking over rapidly a great 
part of the short distance passenger 
trafic. The steam railroads seem 
likely to retain long distance passen- 
ger traffic, and also the commutation 
trafic which increases, at present, 
about three per cent annually. But 
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that gross revenue from passenger 
trafic has already suffered a sharp 
reduction and is likely to undergo a 
progressive decline in future admits 
as little doubt as remedy. In the re- 
cently issued I. C. C. Comparative 
Statement of Operating Averages 
(No. 28200) the operating ratio for 
passenger service for the United 
States is given as 89.7 per cent, as 
against a similar freight operating 
ratio of 70.3 per cent; and in three 
of the eight regions, the Pocahontas, 
the Northwestern and the South- 
western, the passenger operating 
ratio is reported in excess of 100 
per cent, indicating a net loss on pas- 
senger service. The figures for the 
B. &. O. for 1927 show a passenger 
operating ratio of 107.5 as against 
70 for freight. 

Heavy as have been the inroads 
of the motor truck upon the short dis- 
tance, L. C. L., traffic of the steam 
railroads, the net effects are not so 
serious, partly because the traffic di- 
verted to the trucks is traffic whose 
expense of handling left a small mar- 
gin of profit to the railroads. In the 
mass transportation of freight for 
normal distance hauls the truck is 
not likely to occasion any serious 
diversion of freight from the rails. 

The prospective changes in the 
character of railroad transportation 
suggest another consideration. It 
seems violently probable that the 
railroad industry must be prepared 
to see certain other industrial enter- 
prises grow with a greater rapidity 
than itself. The automotive and as- 
sociated industries furnish one illus- 
tration. The aggregate of what 
are called local utilities, electric light 
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and power companies, gas companies, 
water companies, telephone com- 
panies, are absorbing annually more 
free capital in the investment market 
than all the railroads combined. The 
railroad industry is in much the same 
position as the oldest child in the 
family. There comes a time when 
the younger brothers and sisters are 
growing more rapidly than the first- 
born, and when they are promising 
to cut down the gap in size and stat- 
ure which were once his sole posses- 
sion. It is just such a situation which 
the railroads collectively face. The 
railroad payroll bids fair to embrace 
a diminishing percentage of the en- 
tire army in gainful occupations. 
Despite this relative retrogression, 
and it may be only relative and not 
absolute, the railroad industry, in 
order efficiently to perform the serv- 


ice still required of it, must annually 
expend somewhere around 750,000,- 
000 to instal such additions and bet- 
terments, including equipment, as are 
indispensable to maintain and extend 
the high grade of service it now is so 


conspicuously rendering. For this 
additional capital it must compete in 
the investment market where its 
rapidly growing industrial rivals 
have become such prime favorites 
with investors. The long-continued 
bull market has, for the most part, 
left rails lagging far behind the in- 
dustrials and the utilities and other 
types of securities. It is said that 
since 1920 the railroads have added 
yearly to their aggregate investment 
in railroad property something like 
three-quarters of a billion, and in 
some quarters this is interpreted to 
mean that “the credit of railroads 
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in general is now excellent, and the 
time seems to be approaching rapidly 
when many of them will be able to 
finance not only through bonds and 
notes but by issues of new stock.” A 
careful review of the period since 
1920 shows that the notable increase 
in railroad property was for the far 
larger part secured by plowing back 
income or surplus into the property, 
and not by the sale of new securities. 
And this large degree of avoidance 
of the capital market to enlist money 
for capital purposes was not because 
of excellent credit, but because of the 
lack of it. The prospective earnings 
of other industries have proved more 
attractive to the general run of in- 
vestors. In short, the prospect 
which faces the railroad employees 
as a body is becoming an appre- 
ciably smaller fraction of the entire 
army of workers and of being in the 
employ of an industry whose require- 
ments for new capital, instead of 
being mainly surmounted, are far 
from being assured. 

Under these conditions peculiar to 
the railroad industry, what is the in- 
terest of the railway employee in 
rate regulation which lessens or tends 
to lessen gross railroad revenues? 
Let me once for all disclaim any ad- 
vocacy of the position which would 
make of the industry and its em- 
ployees a preferred or privileged 
group, entitled to a return of income 
above that which, in perfect fairness, 
other enterprises may deserve. But 
let me insist with equal emphasis that 
neither the railroad industry nor its 
employees shall be subjected to a cur- 
tailment of earnings, due to political 
pressure exerted in the interest of 
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other industrial groups seeking a sub- 
sidy at the expense of railroad reve- 
nues. 

For example, the long-continued 
attack upon the Pullman surcharge is, 
in my judgment, one of the out- 
standing attempts to rob Peter to pay 
Paul. Failure to accomplish it 
through the Commission has led to 
attempts to secure it through direct 
Congressional action. And yet what 
does the history of Pullman travel 
show? Does the surcharge prevent 
the trafic from moving? On the 
contrary, despite the annual fluctua- 
tions of passenger traffic, the Pullman 
passengers show a substantial, con- 
sistent and continuous percentage of 
increase of the total revenue passen- 
gers carried. 

Another far more extreme instance 
of an attempt to depress the railroad 
revenues from certain important 
classes of traffic is embodied in the 
so-called Hoch-Smith Resolution, 
which received the approval of Con- 
gress in 1925. The resolution em- 
bodied what it designated as “the 
true policy in rate making to be pur- 
sued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in adjusting freight 
rates.” It defines the “true policy” 
to be one under which the conditions 
which at any given time prevail in 
our several industries should be con- 
sidered insofar as it is legally possible 
to do so, to the end that commodities 
may freely move.” It specifically 
directs the Commission, in view of 
the existing depression in agriculture, 
“to effect with the least possible de- 
lay such lawful changes in the rate 
structure—as will promote the free- 
dom of movement by common car- 


‘on maintenance. 
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riers of the products of agriculture 
affected by that depression, including 
livestock, at the lowest possible law- 
ful rates compatible with the mainte- 
nance of adequate transportation 
service.” 

This “true policy” makes the pros- 
perity or the adversity of an indus- 
try of all but dominant importance 
in the freight rates to be paid on the 
transportation of its products. There 
may lie dormant in the “true policy” 
the implication of the propriety of 
advancing the rates of industries that 
are prosperous. But the idea of rela- 
tively stable rates would receive its 
death blow. To date, however, the 
resolution has served essentially 
only to depress rates on agricultural 
products. On deciduous fruits from 
California—grapes, peaches, cher- 
ries, etc.—rates to the East and 
Middle West were reduced. Rates 
on live stock in the Southwest have 
been reduced. But no compensatory 
increases have been made, and the 
horizontal 5 per cent increase in 
Western Territory was denied on the 
basis of the Hoch-Smith Resolution, 
although admittedly carriers in that 
territory have not earned in any year 
since 1920 anywhere near the fair 
rate of return set by the Commission 
itself. In effect the resolution 
simply exacted a subsidy from rail- 
road gross revenues in order to off- 
set the commercial adversity of the 
farming interests. 

The immediate effect of a shrink- 
age in gross revenue upon railroad 
management is to curtail expenditure 
The first nine 
months of the last year were marked 
by a decline in gross revenues. The 
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Class I roads on September 15, 1927, 
showed in comparison with the same 
date for 1926, a decrease in the num- 
ber of employees of 64,949, or 3.63 
per cent. Of these 64,949 em- 
ployees laid off, there were 24,807 
on the maintenance of equipment pay- 
roll, and 15,312 on the maintenance 
of way payroll—a total of 40,119 
out of a total of 64,949. An arbi- 
trary shrinkage of gross revenue by 
rate reductions is not unlikely to be 
registered in the first instance in a 
reduction in payroll, and employees 
in the maintenance departments are 
likely to bear the brunt of the bur- 
den. As President Willard has said, 


“If railroads could earn what the law 
permits, much more could be done in 
the line of stabilizing employment.” 

A final illustration of the em- 
ployees’ interest in rate regulation 


is connected with the vexed question 
of the valuation of railroad prop- 
erty. The smaller the valuation that 
is finally fixed upon for railroad prop- 
erty, the less the return to which the 
carriers, under the law, will be enti- 
tled to earn; and the greater will be 
the amount which the more success- 
ful carriers will be required to sur- 
render to the Government under the 
provisions of the recapture clause. 
The view has sometimes been 
urged, that if the valuation of rail- 
roads can be depressed, and the cor- 
poration return be correspondingly 
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lessened, the employees as a body 
would be the residual claimants to 
the return out of gross revenue which 
the corporation would have to fore- 
go. Irrespective of the merits or 
the morals of an attempt to depress 
the property valuation below the fair 
value of the property, I believe that 
the idea to which I have referred 
would be likely to prove erroneous. 
Any margin of the kind, sliced off 
the return of the corporation would, 
almost to a certainty, be absorbed by 
numerous shipping interests which 
would at once clamor for a corre- 
sponding reduction in their rates. 

Moreover, such a policy of virtual 
confiscation of the value of carrier 
property would almost certainly act 
to divert the investment of free capi- 
tal away from the railroad field. 
The enlargement of railroad plant 
would be cramped and hindered and 
with it would be extinguished the 
possibility of creating additional op- 
portunity for employment in the rail- 
road field. 

The conclusion to which these con- 
siderations all point is that the in- 
terest of the railroad employees lies 
primarily in the preservation of car- 
rier gross revenue; and that reduc- 
tions therein not infrequently carry 
unfair advantage to privileged inter- 
ests, but react against the long-time 
interest of the employees themselves. 
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HE subject which I have been 
asked to discuss is “The Public 
Interest in the Railroad Indus- 
try.” That is a big subject. Em- 
braced within it are some of the most 
important and far-reaching questions 
of public policy now confronting us 
which for many years have occupied 
a large portion of the time of the 
Congress, the State Legislatures, and 
the courts. My remarks, therefore, 
will be confined to matters related to 
the creation and the work of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
The public interest in the railroad 


industry, however, does not cover the 


situation as I see it. Basically, the 
public interest is in transportation by 
whatever means, and that has been 
true ever since man had any goods 
to move from place to place. The 
railroads as the principal instru- 
mentality of transportation will re- 
tain their place in the public interest 
so long as they continue to be the 
most adequate and efficient system of 
transportation available, which, in 
my opinion, will be for a long time, 
particularly for long-haul traffic. 
Each year the dependence of the 
American people upon the railroads 
has increased until at the present 
time it is almost impossible to picture 
the extent of transportation provided 
by the American railroads. The fol- 
lowing brief illustration, however, 
may be helpful in placing before you 
the magnitude of the industry and the 
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possible effect if the railroads should 
cease to function even temporarily. 

In round figures the railroads 
operate 249,131 miles of road 
which comprises 424,737 miles of 
track; 65,348 locomotives, 2,378,800 
freight cars, and 55,729 passenger 
train cars. For the past two years 
the freight car loadings have been 
approximately one million cars per 
week and during the same period the 
transportation of perishables in re- 
frigerator cars has approximated one 
million carloads per year. 

In 1927 the railway operating rev- 
enues amounted to $6,245,715,593- 
This amounts to $52.65 per capita 
for every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. The transporta- 
tion of freight has amounted to more 
than 4,000 net ton-miles per year per 
person. In other words, for every 
person in the United States 220 
pounds of freight is transported 
each day in the year a distance of 
100 miles. Not only industry but the 
health and general welfare of the 
people is dependent upon the proper 
functioning of these transportation 
facilities. 

Transportation is a public neces- 
sity, therefore a public function 
which under the present policy of the 
American people is to be conducted 
under a system of adequate govern- 
mental regulation. Railroads are 
primarily public highways and only 
incidentally common carriers, an im- 
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portant distinction too frequently 
overlooked. The solution of our 
transportation problem is, therefore, 
not a matter which rests primarily 
with the railroads or with any State 
or Federal regulating body, but with 
the people who require transporta- 
tion and who are required under the 
Constitution to pay a reasonable rate 
for the transportation furnished. 
The solution of the transportation 
problems should therefore be ap- 
proached in the spirit of “let us rea- 
son together” and should be worked 
out along broad lines of public pol- 
icy and in the public interest. 

The right of the state to regulate 
common carriers dates back several 
centuries, and this right has been sus- 
tained by an unbroken line of court 
decisions down to the present time. 
As long ago as the seventeenth cen- 
tury Lord Chief Justice Hale an- 
nounced the principle that when one 
devotes his property to the common 
use upon a common charge for the 
service, it becomes a thing of public 
interest and therefore ought to be 
subject to public regulation. This 
rule of the common law underlies 
practically all of our constitutional 
and legislative provisions respecting 
common carriers, and it is now firmly 
settled both by the courts and through 
legislation that railroads, although 
constructed with private capital, are 
public highways subject to public con- 
trol. In constructing and maintain- 
ing such a highway under such sanc- 
tion the railway company really per- 
forms a function of the state. 

The power of the federal govern- 
ment to regulate transportation rests 
upon the third clause of Section 8 of 


Article 1 of the Constitution, which 
provides that Congress shall have 
power “to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the sev- 
eral states.” This provision was 
agreed to in the constitutional con- 
vention without a dissenting voice, 
and it grew out of the difficulties aris- 
ing from the failure of the states to 
agree upon a uniform system of reg- 
ulation of commerce under the 
Articles of Confederation. 

Unlike most other countries, we 
have committed the performance of 
this public function to companies of 
private ownership. Practically the 
entire railroad mileage of the coun- 
try, aggregating more than one-third 
of the mileage of the world, has been 
constructed with private capital. But 
the national government in many in- 
stances has donated the rights-of-way 
for railroads and in addition has 
made them other large grants of land. 
States, counties, and municipalities 
have made similar grants and have 
otherwise aided railway companies 
by contribution of funds, by issuing 
bonds, or by guaranteeing the bonds 
of such companies. In addition, rail- 
roads are given under legislative 
sanction the right of eminent domain, 
that is, the right to appropriate pri- 
vate property for right-of-way and 
other necessary purposes upon mak- 
ing just compensation to the owner in 
the mode prescribed by law. This is 
a function which is usually reserved 
to the state or its agencies. The pub- 
lic through governmental agencies 
has, therefore, played no small part 
in the development of our railroad 
systems. Nevertheless, the great 
burden of creating these avenues of 
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communication and _ transportation 
has been borne by private investors, 
and not infrequently they have ven- 
tured their capital in such enter- 
prises by extending through unde- 
veloped territories lines that at the 
time offered little prospect of sub- 
stantial returns for many years. 


Development of Railroad Transpor- 
tation 


The Baltimore & Ohio, which is 
generally accepted, at least in Balti- 
more, as the first railroad in the 
United States, was chartered almost 
exactly 102 years ago and began 
operation 99 years ago. Common 
carrier transportation by railroad is, 
therefore, just completing its first 
century of existence. With a vast 
virgin country to develop, it was but 
natural that the attitude of the public 
and the government towards the new 
means of transportation should be 
one of liberality and encouragement. 
The period from 1830 to about 1870 
was, therefore, one of railroad build- 
ing with complete freedom from gov- 
ernment regulation. 

During the latter part of this 
period the complete absence of gov- 
ernment regulation allowed the pros- 
ecution of self-interest to run wild, 
and a system of preferential rates, 
rebating, and questionable financial 
manipulations developed. The prac- 
tice of rebating was extensively in- 
dulged in, particularly as to large 
shippers. These practices caused 
much dissatisfaction. About 1870 
the attitude of the public changed 
from that of encouragement and be- 
came less favorable towards the rail- 
roads, and several investigations 
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were instituted by different govern- 
mental bodies. President Grant in 
his annual message in 1872 recom- 
mended that the question of federal 
railroad regulation be investigated, 
and pursuant thereto a committee 
appointed by the United States Sen- 
ate reported in 1874 in favor of 
federal legislation. No legislation 
was enacted as a result of this report. 
The first laws regulating railroads 
were passed by the Middle Western 
States between 1871 and 1875 and 
are what are known as “the Granger 
laws,” which dealt almost entirely 
with discrimination and _ rebating. 
This legislation was upheld by the 
Supreme Court in the so-called 
Granger Case. 

By the middle of the eighties dis- 
crimination between localities, per- 
sons, and commodities gave further 
cause for concern. This situation 
was brought out in the report of the 
Cullom Committee made to the Sen- 
ate in 1886. Leading railroad men 
appeared before the Cullom Com- 
mittee and advocated a law to stop 
rebating, stating that the large ship- 
pers not only forced rebating but 
dictated the service to competitors. 
Vanderbilt told the committee that 
if the rebating kept on certain large 
shippers would eventually own the 
railroads. The losses of the rail- 
roads from this source can not be 
estimated accurately, but one official 
said in 1888 that the gross receipts 
of the railroads in round figures were 
about $800,000,000 per year and 
that he believed $100,000,000 of 
that had been paid out as rebates to 
large and powerful shippers. There 
were various other forms of rebating, 
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such as passenger rebating to large 
concerns, which deprived the carriers 
of much revenue. The freight re- 
bating, however, was the greatest 
item and the discounts frequently 
amounted to as much as 50 to 80 per 
cent of the tariff rates. 

As a result of the information 
thus collected, on February 4, 1887, 
the Act to regulate commerce became 
law. The purpose of this law was 
primarily to prevent discrimination 
between shippers and to prevent ex- 
tortion by large shippers in the form 
of rebates and other favors which the 
railroads appeared unable to resist, 
therefore the Act was intended to 
and does protect the railroad as well 
as the shipper. This act created the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
which is, therefore, almost exactly 
42 years old. The Commission was 
created because it was believed that 
Congress could not undertake to 
handle directly all of the details 
which must be considered in connec- 
tion with the regulation of so vast 
an industry as transportation had 
grown to be. 


Organization and Work of the 
Commission 


Originally the Commission con- 
sisted of five members, which, by 
various amendments to the act, has 
since been increased to eleven. Dur- 
ing the first year of its work the em- 
ployees of the Commission numbered 
less than 30 persons. At the present 
time the number is approximately 
2,000. This increase in personnel is 
indicative of the increase in the vol- 
ume and scope of the Commission’s 
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work as compared with the work 
before it during its earlier years. 

In its earlier years it was the prac- 
tice for the Commission as a body to 
hear testimony and prepare its deci- 
sions. As the work developed, how- 
ever, it became necessary to adopt 
means to expedite it. This was first 
brought about by the employment 
of attorney-examiners whose duties 
were to conduct hearings, analyze 
the testimony, and prepare a pro- 
posed report which was later argued 
before the Commission after which 
a decision was rendered. As the work 
further increased, authority was 
sought and obtained from Congress 
for the Commission to divide its 
membership into divisions consist- 
ing of three or more commissioners; 
each division can exercise the full 
authority of the Commission, subject 
only to appeal to the whole Commis- 
sion. At the present time six of such 
divisions have been created, each 
commissioner serving on one or more. 
In addition to this, the force of at- 
torney-examiners has been increased 
until it now consists of about 117. 
For the convenience of the parties 
having cases to be heard before the 
Commission, these examiners travel 
from point to point throughout the 
country conducting hearings at places 
which are most convenient to the in- 
terested parties. This makes it un- 
necessary for parties having com- 
plaints to be considered to travel 
long distances to Washington to be 
heard by the Commission, and not 
only greatly reduces the cost to the 
litigants of such proceedings, but also 
expedites the work of the Commis- 
sion. 
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Some idea of the scope of this 
work may be obtained from the fact 
that during the 12-month period 
ended October, 30, 1928, 1,888 
formal proceedings were instituted, 
1,900 were disposed of, and on No- 
vember I, 1928, 2,740 were pending. 
In connection with the hearing and 
disposition of these cases 319,557 
pages of testimony were taken and 
analyzed, which is more than 1,000 
pages for each working day. 

In addition to the formal proceed- 
ings above described, 11,722 special 
docket applications for authority to 
refund amounts collected admitted to 
be unreasonable were filed and 9,377 
orders entered. There were also re- 
ceived 8,211 informal complaints. 
There were also filed with our Sec- 
tion of Tariffs 93,672 tariffs and 
29,185 concurrences. The above 
items constitute the principal matters 
handled in connection with rates. 

In addition, however, to its rate 
work, the Commission has a large 
force employed in its valuation work 
under which the determination of the 
value of all railroad property is near- 
ing completion. 

Through its Bureau of Accounts it 
polices the accounting practices of 
railroads. Through its Bureau of 
Finance, it supervises the issuance of 
securities and assumption of obliga- 
tions by the carriers, passes upon the 
construction of new lines and the 
abandonment of old, the acquisition 

*of control of one carrier by another, 
administers the recapture provisions 
in connection with the recovery of 
excess net railway operating income, 
considers applications for persons to 
hold the position of official or di- 
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rector of more than one carrier, and 
performs a multitude of other duties 
with respect to the financial transac- 
tions of the carriers. 

The Commission is also charged 
with the duty of administering the 
various laws, nine in number, to pro- 
mote the safety of employees and 
travellers upon railroads. Among 
the most important of these laws are 
the Safety Appliance Acts, Hours of 
Service Act, The Ash Pan Act, Acci- 
dent Reports Act, the Locomotive 
Inspection Act, and the Act for the 
Safe Transportation of Explosives. 
While the primary purpose of these 
acts was the promotion of safety, 
they have done much to increase the 
efficiency and economy of operation. 
Accidents are costly in dollars and 
cents. I will give just one example. 
The records filed with the Commis- 


sion show that for every day during 
the last twenty years derailments 
and collisions on our railroads have 


caused a loss of approximately 
$50,000 in damage to equipment 
and property. This figure does not 
include damages paid by the carrier 
on claims arising from such accidents, 
the amount of which can not be esti- 
mated but would probably equal the 
direct loss. 

Time will not permit discussion of 
various other Bureaus of the Com- 
mission which perform important 
functions in connection with the laws 
which the Commission is required to 
administer, numbering 28. 

These regulatory statutes are not 
for the purpose of hampering or in- 
juring the railroads but to protect 
them as well as the public which uses 
and supports them. Certainly it 
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could not be in the public interest to 
destroy or damage an adequate and 
efficiently operated instrumentality 
of transportation and it would be 
equally harmful to permit anyone 
else, either inside or outside of the 
transportation organization, to do 
so, therefore as a protection to all, 
regulation must keep pace with de- 
velopment. Epitomizing, these regu- 
lations have had the following re- 
sults: Rates. are regulated in the 
interest of both shipper and carrier; 
rebating is practically a thing of the 
past; discrimination is prevented or 
controlled; accounting is standard- 
ized; financing is put upon a more 
stable basis; interlocking directorates 
are restricted to carriers in the same 
group; statistics showing the result 
of railroad operation are made avail- 
able to all; safety of employees and 


travellers is promoted; revenues of 
the carriers are protected; credit is 
preserved ; and service to the public is 
improved. 
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And now a word concerning this 
conference. So far as my knowl- 
edge goes, this is the first time that 
an educational conference such as 
this has been arranged by railroad 
employees for the purpose of imform- 
ing themselves with respect to the 
industry in which they are employed. 
That to me indicates a desire to ren- 
der greater and more intelligent 
service not only to their employers 
but to the public. It shows a com- 
mendable desire on the part of the 
employees to cooperate for the bene- 
fit of the service which I am confident 
will be reciprocated by the manage- 
ment. Meetings of this character 
are certain to bring about a better 
understanding between employer, 
employee, and the public, promote 
cooperation and harmony, and will 
ultimately result in better and more 
efficient service to the public which 
the railroads were created to serve. 


“For every employee who is ‘steady in his work,’ there shall 


be steady work. The right to regularity in employment is 
co-equal with the right to regularity in the payment of rent, 
in the payment of interest on bonds, in the delivery to customers 
of the high quality of product contracted for. No business is 
successfully conducted which does not perform fully the obliga- 
tions incident to each of these rights. Each of these obligations 
is equally a fixed charge. No dividend should be paid unless 
each of these fixed charges has been met. The reserve to 
ensure regularity of employment is as imperative as the reserve 
for depreciation; and it is equally a part of the fixed charges 
to make the annual contribution to that reserve. No business is 
socially solvent which cannot do so.”—Anonymous. 
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Most readers of newspapers and maga- 
zines must by this time have a rather con- 
fused impression of the important interna- 
tional experiment that has been going on for 
nearly a decade at Geneva. When you read 
the phrase “League of Nations” what does 
it call to your mind? Probably a whirligig 


maze of things heard and read: Article X, 
Corfu incident, International Labor Office, 


sovereignity, Aaland Islands, mandates, 
Locarno, conferences on traffic in women 
and children, disarmament, the Protocol, In- 
ternational Economic Conference, and so on. 
You may have read about these at one time 
or another, but if you have any clear notion 
today of when they happened, or how they 
came out, or what the result has been, you 
are better informed than most people. 

Here is just the book to straighten out 
these disordered ideas and put them all in 
proper focus by supplying a simple and 
understandable account of the main threads 
in the development of the League as it is 
today. 

Professor Bassett’s book is an admirably 
clear and non-technical narrative of the 
leading events in the history of the League 
from its inception down to date. It is not 
an argument; the viewpoint is that of the 
impartial historian who records successes 
and failures alike. The author makes no 
plea either pro or con on the question of 
whether the United States should join the 
League, but all those who are interested in 


that issue—and it is one which will come to 
the fore again—should read this history for 
the solid foundation of fact it contains. It 
would be hard to suggest a better book for 
the trade-unionist who wishes to be well- 
informed on international questions center- 
ing at Geneva. 

The book on reparations mentioned at the 
head of this column is of an entirely differ- 
ent sort. Mr. Auld, the former Account- 
ant-General for the Reparations Commis- 
sion, writes as a special pleader, not as an 
impartial historian. He expounds the die- 
hard point of view which contends that 
Germany must not be let off too easily and 
that there are no insuperable difficulties to 
be expected in the payment of the huge sums 
demanded. This is an attempt to answer 
the arguments advanced by economists such 
as J. M. Keynes who have sought to bring 
about substantial reductions in the post-war 
claims on the ground that attempts to col- 
lect them must prove futile and econom- 
ically dangerous to debtor and creditor alike. 
Mr. Auld dubs these teachings “the new 
economics,” and as a hard-headed practical 
man refuses to accept the conclusions of the 
economists. He argues that Germany can 
pay reparations in much greater amounts 
than economists admit, obtaining the means 
by new borrowings abroad. He seems to 
think this process can go on indefinitely; 
but obviously it merely postpones the final 
reckoning and acts as a sort of shock-ab- 
sorber to spread the impact over a longer 
period of years. 

For the reader who has time to read sev- 
eral books on the reparation problem this 
one is worth looking through for its point 
of view. But it is not a clear presentation 
of the reparation question, the thinking in 
many places is decidedly confused, and in the 
reviewer’s opinion the interpretation of the 
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Dawes Plan itself is biased and untrust- 
worthy. 


Tue War Dests, AN AMERICAN VIEW. 
Philip Dexter and John H. Sedgwick. 
New York. Macmillan. 1928. pp. 173. 
Price $1.50. Reviewed by Eugene Staley. 
This little book on war debts considers 

the validity of some of the arguments for 
and against payment of debts contracted by 
the Allies during the war and now due the 
United States. In fact, it considers the 
whole subject of the dislike for the United 
States manifested abroad, and does it with 
a calmness and saneness that is rare. The 
“moral” arguments advanced both by Eu- 
ropeans and Americans for cancellation of 
the debts are considered and rejected. Then 
the authors bring forward other reasons, 
both of business and friendship, which con- 
vince them that the debts should be can- 
celed nevertheless. As the publishers say 
on the jacket, “To read this book is to 
evince an open mind and a willingness to 
look the whole situation in the face.” 


Tue Roap To Pienty, by William Tru- 


fant Foster and Waddill Catchings. 
Number 11 of the Publications of the 
Pollak Foundation for Economic Re- 


search. Houghton Mifflin Company, 

New York. 1928. 231 pages. Price 

$2.00. Reviewed by Ewan Clague. 

Strictly speaking, this is a book on the 
economics of the business cycle, but it reads 
very much like a novel. It is an attempt 
on the part of the authors to popularize 
their theory of savings and consumer buy- 
ing power. The characters in the story, if 
it may be so called, are fellow passengers 
on a westbound train out of Boston. The 
hero is the Little Gray Man, a sympathetic 
idealist, who has been a wage earner and 
who knows from bitter experience all the 
despondency and misery of unemployment. 
His present status is very indefinite; he ap- 
pears to be some kind of a leader among 
the workers in his own city. 

He boards the train just in time to listen 
in on a conversation between the Three 
Wise Men on the subject of the working 
classes. The Self-Made Man, a manufac- 
turer in a pink silk shirt, expresses his opin- 
ion of the workers: 
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“Trouble with those fellers is, never 
know when they’re well off. No matter 
how much you pay ‘em, always want more, 
If they’re not satisfied with what they're 
getting, let ’em work the way I did. Plenty 
of chance. Anyone who don’t succeed like 
I have, it’s his own fault. Always gettin’ 
more wages than they got sense enough to 
spend ; yet always shoutin’ for more.” 

The Bond Salesman, who had recently 
been graduated from the very best college 
in the country, chimed in: 

“The working classes were never so well 
off. Statistics prove conclusively that since 
1914, real wages have increased twenty per 
cent. Deposits in savings banks have dou-. 
bled. Poverty is virtually abolished. . . . 
What would they do with more money if 
they had it? Merely squander it.” 

Then the complacent, pompous, round- 
faced, well-kept Bishop began to preach: 

“The root of the trouble is that the peo- 
ple are worshiping false gods. They want 
more money, more money, always more 
money, while true happiness is found only in 
spiritual wealth, What would they do 
with more money? Most of them already 
have the necessities and a lot of the ques- 
tionable luxuries of life. . . . Our dear 
people have lost some of the sturdy quali- 
ties of their hard-working forefathers. As 
wealth accumulates, men decay. . . . For 
this materialistic country there is only one 
way to salvation. Some great calamity must 
save us from the flesh-pots of Egypt. We 
must pass through cleansing fires of renun- 
ciation, as have our brethren in Europe. 
We, too, must suffer, suffer.” 

The Little Gray Man could stand no 
more, and he escaped. But later on he 
found himself drawn into a serious discus- 
sion with another group: the Farmer from 
the West, the Lawyer, and the Professor 
of Economics, joined later by the Con- 
gressman and the Business Man. The com- 
edy parts are supplied by the Salesman, a 
Past President of the Sure-Fire Sales Shoot- 
ers of Chicago, and top-notch salesman for 
Sheer-Silk Hosiery. The Little Gray Man 
induces the Business Man to set forth his 
solution of the economic muddle of de- 
pression and unemployment, as an antidote 
to the pessimism of the Lawyer and the 
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Professor. ‘ The conversation becomes a 
general discussion of the relation between 
classical economic theory and business ex- 
perience, with the Professor determinedly 
upholding the classical theory of the busi- 
ness cycle, while the Business Man shoots 
holes in it by citing facts from his own ex- 
perience. In the end the Professor accepts 
the business theory, with modifications. 

_ The theory set forth by the Business Man 
is the one which has become familiar to stu- 
dents through previous works by the same 
authors. It is based upon the relationship 
between savings and consumer buying 
power. Unless the consumers obtain a suf- 
ficient amount of money in wages, interest, 
rent, or other payments, they will not be 
able to buy all the products of industry. 
The business world must return to consum- 
ers as much money as it receives from them. 

“If business paid back to consumers all 
the money it received from consumers, and 
consumers spent all the money . .. . 
there would be a steady circuit flow, and no 
trouble at all about selling a given volume 
of goods at a given level of prices.” 

The difficulty arises from the fact that 
both corporations and individuals save—in- 
dustry does not return to the consumers all 
that it receives from them in income, and 
at the same time the consumers themselves 
are setting aside a certain savings fund 
which is no longer available for the pur- 
chase of consumer goods. Therefore, the 
savings which are so essential to progress 
serve only to disturb the even flow of 
money between industry and consumers, 
and so bring about a shortage of consumer 
purchasing power, which means a shrink- 
ing market for the products of industry. 
The situation is further complicated by the 
fact that the savings result in the building 
of additional capital facilities which can 
produce still more consumers’ goods. 

How then does it happen that business 
is not chronically in a depression, since we 
know saving is taking place all the time? 
The answer is that the construction of new 
capital facilities is not financed entirely out 
of savings. The constructors borrow from 
the banks and so expand the volume of bank 
credit; then, of course, they pay out wages 
to the workers engaged in construction, 
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which adds to consumer purchasing power 
without immediately supplying any consum- 
ers’ goods to the market. That is, the short- 
age in consumer purchasing power is made 
up by certain producers, who expand the 
amount of money and credit in circulation 
and pass it on to consumers. The joker 
here is that if the construction of new capi- 
tal facilities is too slow to supply enough 
purchasing power to the consumers, or if 
it takes place so fast as to supply too much 
purchasing power, then business is headed 
toward depression, or toward an inflationary 
boom which will eventually end in a de- 
pression. To preserve the balance, capital 
construction must proceed at just the right 
pace, which it never does for very long at 
atime. Evidently this is an awkward way 
of trying to maintain consumer purchasing 
power. 

In recent years two other methods of 
maintaining consumer purchasing power 
have come into use—construction of public 
works by the government and instalment 
selling. But these have not furnished a 
solution of the problem, for the construc- 
tion of public works is purely haphazard 
and more than likely. to be done at the wrong 
time, while “instalment selling cannot pos- 
sibly do as much in the future as it has done 
in the past, to lift business to higher levels; 
for it is the growth of instalment selling 
which has done the lifting, and a continua- 
tion of the past rate of growth is impos- 
sible.” 

At this point the Business Man pays his 
respects to the automatic production-con- 
sumption theory of classical economics, 
which, stated briefly, is that in the long run 
the production of goods yields consumers 
the money to buy those goods, so that all 
goods produced are eventually consumed and 
there can be no such thing as general over- 
production. The weakness in this theory, 
according to the Business Man, is that it 
does not explain the short-time fluctuations 
which are of fundamental importance in 
destroying the health of the business com- 
munity. It may be that all goods produced 
between 1919 and 1922 were consumed dur- 
ing that period; but this does not explain 
how it happened that during the first half 
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of this period producers were feverishly try- 
ing to supply enough goods to meet the con- 
sumer demand, while during the second half 
they were sitting idly in their closed fac- 
tories waiting for consumers to use up the 
goods they had already produced. All goods 
produced will be sold all right, but if con- 
sumer income is short, they will be sold at 
reduced prices, which means disaster to the 
producers. 

The essential point, therefore, is not that 
retail prices should adjust to consumer in- 
come, but that consumer income should be 
adjusted so as to maintain a stable level of 
retail prices. Since this latter adjustment 
does not take place automatically, the ma- 
chinery much be established which will 
bring it about arbitrarily. To achieve 
this, a Federal Board is suggested, mod- 
eled somewhat on the lines of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, except that its function 
would be to finance consumption instead of 
production. This newly-created Board 
would have authority to gather data for 
the construction of an index of retail prices, 
which should be used as a guide to action. 
The most important action would come from 
the government itself, which is the largest 
business corporation in the country. ‘The 
‘Board should inform the President, Con- 
gress, and the various departments, from 
time to time, of the probable effect on eco- 
nomic welfare, in view of existing condi- 
tions, of taxes, tax rebates, refunding opera- 
tions, payment of public debts, increase of 
wages and salaries, and other fiscal matters.” 
Thus, the government itself would furnish 
the business leadership which would guaran- 
tee stability and prosperity. 

For example, when retail prices are rising 
the government would continue to collect 
high taxes, reduce expenditures as far as 
possible, stop refunding operations, and in 
general adopt such fiscal measures as would 
operate to restrict consumer income. On 
the other hand when falling retail prices 
give evidence of approaching business de- 
pression, the government would reduce 
taxes, undertake new public works whose 
construction has been postponed, and carry 
out a fiscal policy designed to augment con- 
sumer income. In this connection there is 


suggested the one radical departure from 
previous thinking and planning on this sub- 
ject. This new feature is that, when con- 
sumer income is short and prices are falling, 
the government should, if necessary, bor- 
row the money to put into circulation for 
the benefit of consumers. If there is no 
money in the Treasury for public works, the 
government must borrow the money, not 
necessarily by the old method of selling 
bonds, but by means of loans which involve 
the expansion of bank credit. In this way 
the amount of money in circulation can be 
increased, and this increase will perform the 
essential function of augmenting consumer 
income. Lastly, of course, the fact that the 
government had an announced policy of sta- 
bilization would have a profound influence 
upon the conduct of private business and 
make extreme measures unnecessary. The 
knowledge that the government would take 
action to curb rising prices would have a 
restraining effect upon business men in boom 
times, while the guarantee against low prices 
would calm their fears of an approaching de- 
pression. In view of the tremendous 
amount of government business, it seems 
likely that the influence of example, plus 
that of controlling measures, would be suffi- 
cient to carry out the policy of stabilization. 

In reviewing the authors’ case, it is suffi- 
cient to point out that few, if any, econ- 
omists would disagree as to the beneficial 
effect of coordinating government fiscal 
policy with general business conditions. 
The disastrous results of independent gov- 
ernment action in the field of finance prior 
to the establishment of the Federal Reserve 
System is too well known to require com- 
ment. It is even more important that busi- 
ness coordination be established, so that the 
government, by its economic activity, may 
not encourage and accentuate the fluctua- 
tions in general business. The problem at 
present, however, is not to convince econ- 
omists of the soundness of the theory, but 
to persuade the politicians and administra- 
tors in Washington that their vote-getting, 
pork-barrel appropriations should be post- 
poned until business conditions justify the 
expenditure. The Board, -in outlining its 
program, would be determining funda- 
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mental government policies of taxation, ap- 
propriation, and expenditure. What would 
be the attitude of the Secretary of the Navy 
or the Mississippi Flood Commission to the 
suggestion that their expenditures should be 
made at such a time as to be coordinated 
with general business conditions? It will 
certainly require much educational work 
and, it is to be feared, some more severe 
depressions, to bring about any such reform 
in government policy. 


Business Cycies: THE PRroBLEM AND 
Irs Settinc, by Wesley C. Mitchell. 
New York, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. 1927. 488 pp. Price 
$6.50. Reviewed by Paul F. Brissenden, 
Professor of Economics, University of 
Columbia. 


To no social group is the phenomenon 
of the business cycle a matter of graver 
concern than it is to wage earners. Be- 
cause the volume and speed of industrial 
operations are not uniform from month to 
month and year to year, business men suf- 
fer partial or complete loss of profits, or 


even bankruptcy; but for every business 
man made the victim of these recurrent 
cyclical movements of industry, a hundred 
workmen are sacrificed—to swell the ranks 
of the under-employed, the casually em- 
ployed, and the totally jobless. To the 
workmen, then, no less than to his em- 
ployer, the business man, the work that 
Wesley C. Mitchell has done in business 
cycles should be of more than passing inter- 
est. Trade unions carry on in order to 
advance the economic interests of their 
members. They endeavor to extend their 
membership so that more and more work- 
men may get the benefit of this advance- 
ment. The most important way in which 
unions endeavor to confer economic benefit 
upon their members is by helping them to 
get better wages. One method of doing 
this and doubtless the most common one, 
is to get from employers increases in the 
time or piece rates paid to their members. 
But a high rate is an empty benefit in the 
degree that employment is casual or irre- 
gular. If the six-dollar a day miner or the 
twelve-dollar plasterer loses one hundred 
working days in the year, because of cycli- 
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cal or seasonal ups and downs in business 
he sacrifices much, perhaps all, of the gain 
the rate increase would have conferred upon 
him if his employment had continued regu- 
larly; and, to the extent that he becomes 
totally unemployed his earnings completely 
vanish. The attainment of the trade- 
union objective would appear to depend, 
then, upon the progressive enlargement of 
the wage earner’s purchasing power, not 
only through increases secured in his real 
wage rate, but also through the progressive 
regularization of his employment that 
should follow as one important result of the 
sensible reduction in the violence of seasonal 
and cyclical business fluctuations which may 
confidently be counted on as we learn more 
about them. The power to raise real wage 
rates rests not only with employers; it lies 
in a measure with employees, especially if 
they are organized. The duty to raise these 
rates rests not only with the unions; it rests 
as well upon the shoulders of employers. 
Similarly, the task of regularization is one 
that must be shared by working man and 
business man. 

Conceding the goodwill, the first requisite 
for any effective grappling with this prob- 
lem of regularization is a better understand- 
ing of the irregularities we wish to mini- 
mize. To make this understanding possi- 
ble nothing has contributed more than the 
work that Dr. Mitchell has done on busi- 
ness cycles. His first book on this subject, 
“Business Cycles,” was published by the 
University of California Press in 1913. 
This pioneer work has long been out of 
print and since 1923 Dr. Mitchell has been 
at work upon a “re-survey” of the whole 
subject. This reconstruction (it really is 
much more than a revision) will fill two 
volumes, of which the first only has so far 
been published. It is the volume here re- 
viewed. The second volume, The Rhythm 
of Business Activity, is promised for pub- 
lication as soon as its author can finish it. 
The sub-title of the first of the two volumes 
—The Problem and its Setting—indicates 
that it is introductory to the more definitive 
analysis which may be expected in the sec- 
ond volume. 

To the needs of the labor movement the 
contents of the forthcoming volume may 
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well be much more relevant than are those 
of the book here reviewed. To the trade 
unionist—interested in causes, and still 
more, in remedies—the latter volume may 
well prove a disappointment. Yet, by 
virtue of the bare bones of facts it contains 
and still more, perhaps, by virtue of the 
spirit in which these facts are marshalled 
and interpreted, this present volume de- 
serves study by working men no less than 
business men. 

The book contains five chapters. The 
first is an introductory survey which sets 
out the plan of attack upon the problem, 
briefly explains its genesis, reviews current 
theories accounting for business cycles and 
describes the author’s plans for further 
study of business cycle processes. The sec- 
ond chapter consists of 125 pages of close- 
knit analysis and description of our mod- 
ern economic system, with special reference 
to the relation of economic organization to 
business cycles. The third and fourth 
chapters which together make up a little 
more than half of the book, deal with the 
contributions, respectively, of statistics and 
of business annals to the study of business 
cycles. The chapter which conveys the part 
played by statistics in our efforts to under- 
stand these cycles is by far the longest in 
the book. It contains an exhaustive expla- 
nation and appraisal of time series analysis, 
a description and evaluation of all of the 
important indexes of business conditions, 
and an explicit and itemized statement of 
what these indexes show about business 
cycles. The chapter on the role of business 
annals as illuminants of business cycles is 
a summary of the results of the examina- 
tion and portrayal, by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, of the business ups 
and downs of 17 different countries over a 
long period of years. In it Dr. Mitchell re- 
ports what these “annals” show about the 
cyclical character of business cycles, their 
duration and the international relationships 
among them. The fifth and last chapter 
summarizes the results of the survey of “the 
problem and its setting” made in the preced- 
ing chapters and lays out working plans for 
the forthcoming volume on “Rhythm of 
Business Activity.” 

This book is the work of a craftsman. 
One feels, on reading it, that the author 
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must have put into the planning of its 
structural arrangement, the development of 
its appraisals and analyses, formulation of 
its judgments and conclusions something of 
the sort of painstaking care—and some- 
thing of the pride of workmanship—that 
a good carpenter puts into the fashioning of 
a cabinet. Like a good carpenter Dr. 
Mitchell utilizes many tools: The under- 
standing—and the control—of business 
cycles depend not alone upon statistics, im- 
portant as these are; inductive, theoretical 
studies and historical studies must also be 
made and utilized. The author’s skillful 
handling of his several tools is a feature of 
his book that is scarcely less impressive than 
the pervasive evidence in it of a great re- 
spect for truth and the search for truth. 
Not unnaturally this respect extends to the 
author’s fellow-searchers after the truth 
about business cycles. In this book Dr. 
Mitchell sets a shining example, to students 
and workers everywhere, of generous recog- 
nition-of the contributions of fellow work- 
men to the tilling of the field. Indeed 
thanks to this generous spirit, this book be- 
comes something more than a treatise on 
business cycles; it is an impressive illustra- 
tion of the cooperative, cumulative char- 
acter of the search for truth. Moreover, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, the book has prac- 
tical uses for others than business cyclists. 
The chapter on economic organization and 
business cycles constitutes, in itself, an un- 
commonly lucid, as well as a fairly sys- 
tematic, explanation and description of this 
economic ‘system of ours. This reviewer 
wishes that Dr. Mitchell would put covers 
on this single chapter and publish it sepa- 
rately for students of Economics: academic 
students, workingmen students, and busi- 
ness men students. More adequately, it 
seems to him, it clarifies the mechanism of 
this economic world than do most of the 
textbooks dedicated to the clarification of 
the principles of economics. 


Otives or Enpiess Acz, by Henry Noel 
Brailsford. Harper and Brothers. New 
York. 1928. Price $3.50. Reviewed 
by Lyle W. Cooper, professor of eco- 
nomics at Marquette University. 

The mystifying title, the source of which 
is one of Shakespeare’s sonnets, is somewhat 
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clarified by the sub-title: “A Study of this 
Distracted World and Its Need of Unity.” 
More concretely, the author writes of na- 
tionalistic animosities and economic rival- 
ries, making clear in many penetrating pas- 
the disastrous consequences which he 
deems inevitable unless international agen- 
cies are devised capable of preventing the 
catastrophe of future major wars. 

Mr. Brailsford knows his Europe and he 
knows his Near East. His knowledge also 
of the problems arising from the relations 
of the western nations with the Orient im- 
presses the reader as much more than casual. 
Therefore, Mr. Brailsford labors under no 
illusions concerning the serious obstacles 
which hinder the attainment of pacification 
in “this distracted world.” For example, 
he writes realistically about the League of 
Nations, citing not a few instances where 
the special interests of the great powers 
which dominate the League have led to a 
policy of inaction or a type of action hardly 
designed to achieve the high objectives for 
which the League was supposed to have 
been established. 

Because of some harsh things the author 
says in the first half of the book relative 
to the League, one might easily obtain the 
impression that he is preparing the way for 
an out and out condemnation similar to 
that advanced by numerous Americans, both 
conservative and radical. Particularly, one 
might be inclined to assume that since Mr. 
Brailsford’s economic philosophy is of a dis- 
tinctly radical bent and since the League 
appears to be looked upon by some of the 
Powers as primarily an instrument for 
guaranteeing certain vital provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty—which provisions are 
regarded generally by radicals as sowing 
the seeds of future wars through the injus- 
tices they seek to perpetuate—Mr. Brails- 
ford would be logically forced to oppose 
the League and be altogether cynical about 
its ability to promote the cause of peace. 
He lends color to the belief that he is 
against the League and all its works by 
writing: ““The victors ordered the world to 
their liking, and then perceived in the 
League an invaluable instrument for stereo- 
typing their arrangements.” And again: 
“In the ritual of the League, the name of 
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peace can be invoked to perpetuate the most 
monstrous injustice.” 

However, to leave the matter there does 
not satisfy Mr. Brailsford. For while recog- 
nizing the League’s shortcomings, he be- 
lieves that certain developments are in 
process which hold high promise of the 
League’s usefulness in promoting world 
pacification. Two of these developments 
are within the framework of the League, 
while the other is a tendency independent of 
the League. 

Within the League Mr. Brailsford finds, 
in the first place, among the permanent 
staff a devotion to the ideal of internation- 
alism and a high standard of disinterested 
public service which persuade him to believe 
that this psychology may, with proper nur- 
ture, become much more widespread. 
“Among these men and women it seems 
as natural to work for the common weal 
of all nations as it seems at Paris or Berlin 
to work for the exclusive good of France 
or Germany. Work is the great 
shapener of men’s minds and this work is 
sufficiently inspiring to create from the 
sound stuff of human nature the tools which 
the world needs for its new task.” 

Nationalism which fosters cultural au- 
tonomy is strongly approved and the author 
finds nothing incompatible in the existence 
of the League and in the maintenance of 
cultural nationalism. In fact, he believes 
that some sort of international control is 
essential in order that this desirable kind of 
nationalism may live and flourish. Other- 
wise, bellicose nationalism on the part of 
both the great and small powers always 
tends to encroach upon, and, if possible, 
stamp out those cultures which are weak 
in armies and navies. It is therefore en- 
couraging to discover in the League secre- 
tariat a personnel possessed of the “inter- 
national mind” which is so necessary to the 
ultimate successful functioning of the 
League. 

A second significant development which 
Mr. Brailsford finds within the League is 
that it is well on the road toward making 
itself indispensable as a consequence of its 
various humanitarian activities: “It has 
‘ provided an organization which 
can give effect to the vague sentiments of 
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pity and sympathy, which before its day 
lacked a channel of action.” Much prac- 
tical work in the way of medical service, 
public sanitation, and repatriation of war 
prisoners and of racial minorities has already 
been accomplished. Standards with regard 
to labor laws and other social legislation 
have been worked out and not a little has 
been done to bring about the widespread 
adoption of these standards. The loan to 
Austria was instrumental in bringing an 
end to financial and economic chaos. The 
League’s activities of this nature are likely 
to become extensive and thus develop a de- 
gree of reliance on it which will add to its 
prestige and power. 

Outside the League, economic forces are 
at work which the author believes will in- 
duce nations to turn increasingly to the 
League as the only agency capable of deal- 
ing with problems of international impor- 
tance. He points out the significance of 
world-wide markets and sources of raw ma- 
terials. His contention is that since even 
the largest of empires no longer provides a 
sufficient area for the free play of com- 


merce, the leaders of finance who dominate 
the operation of international trade will be 
impelled more and more to look to the 
League to maintain the freedom which the 
delicate adjustments and wide ramifica- 


tions of commerce necessitate. Failure to 
rely on an international agency runs the 
danger of impairing the security of enor- 
mous investments scattered throughout the 
world. The Locarno Treaty is regarded as 
a forerunner of developments on a wider 
scale: “It looks like the political facade of 
the steel cartel.” 

There are, then, in Mr. Brailsford’s 
view, reasons to hope for the attainment 
of a degree of international peace. He 
frankly admits, however, that the tenden- 
cies he sees at work may go awry. His 
first hand acquaintance with the intensity of 
belligerent patriotism which prevails in the 
Balkans and in only lesser degree among 
other western nations, gives him a clear 
conception of the forces which may wreck 
the beneficent working out of the tendencies 
toward peace. But he is convinced that 
unless these tendencies do achieve the goal 
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of international stability, civilization is cer- 
tain to. perish. 

In relatively prosperous America, doubt- 
less many persons are skeptical of such a 
conclusion. Being skeptical, they are not 
compelled to be much concerned whether 
the League has “failed” or “succeeded.” 
But thoughtful Europeans, face to face, ten 
years after the war, with the great prob- 
lems which that holocaust produced, cannot 
afford to be indifferent. Most of them 
find adequate reasons for desiring civiliza- 
tion to continue and for their respective 
national cultures to endure. So motivated, 
such Europeans seem almost instinctively 
to turn to the League, forlorn hope though 
it may seem to some of them. To Mr. 
Brailsford, the League is something more 
than a forlorn hope. And, in the opinion 
of at least one reader who was skeptically 
minded, Mr. Brailsford makes his case. 


ARBEID IN AMERIKA. De sociale beweging 
in de Vereenigde Staten, by Dr. M. G. 
Levenbach, Amsterdam, The Nether- 
lands. Reviewed by J. L. Bakhuysen- 
Schuld. 


Dr. Levenbach is an associate professor 
at the University of Amsterdam and an 
expert on labor questions. He visited this 
country some years ago and after a thorough 
investigation of the American labor move- 
ment, he published his book. It is unfor- 
tunate that being in the Dutch language it 
is difficult for the American reader to under- 
stand, because the book is important as an 
understanding description of the American 
labor movement from the perspective of an 
outsider with international experience. Dr. 
Levenbach is an admirer of American or- 
ganization and sees in the development ot 
the labor movement in this country not 
only a movement to improve the situation 
of the laborer in a material way, but also 
in an ethical and idealistic way. In his 
chapter about the labor unions, which he 
classifies as business unions, friendly or up- 
lift unions, revolutionary unions, and pred- 
atory unions, he tells the reader about the 
great social achievements of the union 
movement. Since Dr. Levenbach is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the labor movement 
in the European countries he is able to show 
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us the great difference not only in the his- 
torical background, but also in the present 
situation of the unions here and in most 
of the European countries. 

The question why the American labor- 
ers are not organized in a direct political 
organization, like, for instance, the labor 
party in England, is often very difficult for 
the social democratic organizations in Eu- 
rope to understand, and Dr. Levenbach’s 
book is a great help to a better understand- 
ing of this entirely different attitude. He 
gives us many examples of the attitude of 
the American Federation of Labor in presi- 
dential elections and explains very clearly 
the great influence of the unions in politics, 
even though they are not organized on a 
direct political basis. 

A whole chapter is dedicated to the set- 
tlement houses in this country, a splendid 
feature of social work, in which Europe is 
really far behind the United States. 

Dr. Levenbach does not at all favor the 
use of injunctions as practiced in this coun- 
try to settle labor disputes and considers 
that social legislation is really not so de- 


veloped as it ought to be in a country that 
has showed itself so able to organize an 
economic system of the very first order. 
Originally injunctions were of English 
origin and were used by the equity courts 
for immediate relief in case of injustice, 
but the use of injunctions in labor cases 


. 
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is an American invention to settle disputes 
in too easy a way. The writer gives us 
many examples showing how far such in- 
junctions can go and how easy it is to use 
them in purely economic disputes not even 
a legal dispute, but how an injunction can 
deprive the citizens of their constitutional 
rights. 

In a following chapter he talks about 
what he calls new unionism, and for Dr. 
Levenbach it is proof of the very flexible 
organization of the American Federation 
of Labor that a movement such as this new 
unionism is possible within the A. F. of L. 

.Dr. Levenbach believes in the great fu- 
ture of America, and certainly not only in 
a materialistic way. He is convinced of the 
great work that is going on in this coun- 
try to improve the situation not only of the 
wage-earner, but of mankind in general. 

The last words of his book are dedicated 
to a quotation of the American poet Walt 
— and his song of the Redwood 

ree. 


“Fresh come to a new world indeed, yet 
long prepared, 

I see the genius of the modern child of 
the real and ideal, 

Clearing the ground for broad humanity— 
the true America, 

Heir of the past so grand, to build a 
grander future.” 


NO RELATION 


I thumbed the book of my past today 
And felt like throwing the volume away. 


Letters were loutish, words were rude— 
How could I ever have been so crude? 


Leaves were blotched and lines awry; 
I read the text with a troubled sigh. 


How could the person who wrote it be 
Any relation to perfect me? 


—CHARLES OLUF OLSEN. 





Here is a list of union organizations reporting organizing campaigns. Is 


your union there? 


There is a genuine revival of organizing work from coast to coast which 


will bring results. 
never before. 


PHILADELPHIA HAS A LONG- 
TIME PLAN 


In Philadelphia a campaign has 
been inaugurated to build up the local 


movement under the auspices of the 
1928-29 Organization Committee of 
the Central Labor Union of Phila- 
delphia, which is composed of 70 paid 
representatives of unions in that dis- 
trict. J. M. Richie is chairman, 
Frank Burch, secretary. Headquar- 
ters for the committee are located at 
824 Heed Building, Philadelphia. 
Meetings of the 70 representatives 
are held each Thursday afternoon to 
exchange views and arrange for the 
following week a program of activi- 
ties, to visit unions to explain our pro- 
gram to revive and create new inter- 
est among the membership. We 
hope to have each union inaugurate 
a campaign of organization as best 
suits the condition of their respective 
union and trade. The committee will 
help develop their programs for or- 
ganization and continue that help 


Every union should fall in line. Workers need unions as 
Spread the constructive gospel of trade-unionism. 


William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 


during the campaign. The plan is to 
hold a general meeting each month 
of all officers of all unions, and any 
others who desire to attend, the gen- 
eral committee to submit a program 
to each of these meetings, for the pur- 
pose of guiding these officers in their 
activities to increase memberships 
and educate the membership to the 
value of the trade-union movement. 
The general committee will have 
speakers visit union meetings con- 
tinually during the campaign to keep 
interest alive. 

At the November meeting a very 
interesting discussion took place deal- 
ing with court injunctions in labor dis- 
putes, and yellow dog contracts, also 
explaining the activities of the Bos- 
ton, Mass., Central Labor Union and 
a group of friendly lawyers who are 
cooperating in the preparation of a 
bill to present to the next session of 
the state legislature. 


Joseph M. Richie 
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CELOTEX 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 


Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives 
credit to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celo- 
tex will be found in nearly a quarter of a million homes. 
Such a situation is extremely beneficial to the build- 
ing trades. 

In the future The Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





C E L OTE xX ‘‘Keeps Winter Heat In 


Keeps Summer Heat Out’ 
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TEXAS OIL WORKERS 


A very interesting labor meeting 
was held at the labor hall of the Oil 
Workers’ Union, January 28. The 
house was packed with field workers 
and others. Four speakers, well 
posted on economic conditions were 
here for the occasion. J. L. Coulter, 
International Secretary of the Oil 
Workers’ Union; Daddy Dale, C. N. 
Idar and R. M. (Dock) Warren, all 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
were the speakers. These men have 
made a study of conditions of Labor, 
and they pointed out to those present 


the need of labor organization in the , 


oil fields. The differences in wages 
paid was shown, and this was pointed 
out as meaning more prosperity to 
the towns and communities where 
such organizations exist. 

C. N. Idar has remained in Crane 
and will speak again at the meeting 
next Monday night. This meeting 
has been designated ‘Ladies’ night” 
and a cordial invitation is extended to 
all ladies to be present. 


COLORADO ACCEPTS THE 
CHALLENGE 


John E. Gross, secretary treasurer, 
Colorado State Federation of Labor, 
writes headquarters: “On behalf of 
the organized labor movement of 
Colorado we accept the challenge you 
have laid down to double our mem- 
bership in 1929, and we assure you 
we will do everything in our power 
to bring this about.” 

As initial evidence of what organ- 
ized labor of that state intends to do, 
Mr. Gross reports the unionization 
of an important tailoring company. 
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FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, 
WANTS BIGGER AND BETTER 
ORGANIZATIONS 


John G. Goleeke, secretary, Fort 
Wayne Federation of Labor, reports 
that on January 30 the executive 
board of the central body and the 
executive boards of the affiliated 
local unions met “for the purpose of 
starting our campaign for Bigger and 
Better Organizations.” 

Some twenty or twenty-five locals 
were represented by their executive 
boards and good progress was made. 

Fort Wayne has a population of 
something like 105,000 people. 


LOS ANGELES PLANS ACTION 


J. W. Buzzell, secretary-treasurer, 
Los Angeles Central Labor Council, 
reports: “We are formulating some 
plans now for a more extensive or- 
ganizing campaign than we have 
had on for a number of years. The 
committee reported at the Central 
Labor Council meeting last Friday 
evening that January 30 it would 
hold a meeting at which time a final 
draft of its plans would be made, and 
in turn submitted to the Labor Coun- 
cil on Friday evening, February 1.” 


A RESPONSE FROM THE 
TROPICS 


The Executive Council of the Porto 
Rico Free Federation of Labor, af- 
filiated with the A. F. of L. met at 
the city of San Juan, on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 6, 1929. Santiago Iglesias 
presided over the meeting as Presi- 
dent of the Federation. 

The Council, after making a gen- 
eral study of the conditions of the 
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BRIDGERS OF TIME 
AND SPACE 





Transportation is the 
Mother of Progress, for, 
lacking adequate con- 
tact with the world at 


large, no community can grow and prosper. 


Hence we of the railroad fraternity may 
take due credit for our collective part in 
the development that has made our coun- 


try the greatest, the richest in the world. 


We of the Baltimore & Ohio particularly 
have pride in our calling — pride in the 
fact that America’s First Railroad has 
played no small part in the progress of the 


communities that we serve. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
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organized labor movement of the 
island resolved to launch an intense 
and general organization campaign 
throughout the island during the next 
four years beginning in January, 
1929. 

The Constitution of the Porto 
Rico Free Federation of Labor will 
be published in the daily press with 
explanations. A commission of the 
Executive Council was appointed to 
collect the necessary funds. 

The vice-presidents of the Execu- 
tive Council and the organizers of 
the Federation were officially in- 
structed to launch the organization 
campaign in their own districts and 
localities. The book Instructions to 
Organizers published in the Spanish 
language by President Santiago Igle- 
sias some years past, will be revised 
and amended according to the same 
book published by the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L., in order 
that all the organizers and officers of 
the local unions of Porto Rico can 
be amply instructed how to form and 
run unions. 


ALABAMA AROUSED 


J. L. Hurst, president of the Ala- 
bama State Federation of Labor, re- 
ports that their Executive Board met 
in Birmingham, the industrial center 
of that section, and decided to put on 
an organizing campaign. The fol- 
lowing unions were reported as re- 
vived: upholsterers, bill posters, 
Teachers Federation of Birmingham 
and Jefferson County, and teamsters. 
Two organizers have been placed in 
Tuscaloosa to organize the bricklay- 
ers and electrical workers. 





LANCASTER, PA., READY TO 
START 


The Lancaster Central Labor 
Union formed a general committee 
on organization at its January meet- 
ing. The committee will first visit all 
locals and secure their cooperation. 
York, Pennsylvania, has joined this 
drive. 


VIRGINIA ENTHUSIASTIC 


Charles E. Colltran, of Newport 
News, reports that the Tidewater 
Organizing Council has aroused real 
interest and during its four months 
existence three new locals with a 
membership of 200 have been organ- 
ized. 

This council consists of the central 
labor unions of Norfolk, Richmond, 
Portsmouth, Suffolk, and Petersburg. 
Its motto is: “Organize the Organ- 
ized and then Organize the Unor- 
ganized.’ At its last meeting en- 
thusiasm was stirred by the speeches 
of the international representatives 
who attended. 


FIVE FOR ONE 
W. L. Diffee of Jackson, Tennes- 


see reports: ‘Members are pledging 
themselves to secure at least five new 
members this year. We are trying to 
organize automobile mechanics and 
laundry workers.” 


BUY UNION MEAT 


The central body of West Frank- 
fort, Ill., is planning to boost produc- 
tion of local union meat packing 
plants. Much meat of large non- 
union packers is sold here. Seven of 
our eight coal mines are now operat- 
ing. We have the largest coal pro- 
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ducing county in the United States 
and all indications point to a pros- 
perous future in this particular com- 
munity. Our laundry here has 
doubled its former business by exten- 
sion of its service to nearby towns, 
thereby increasing their membership 
by about 35 per cent. Coal loading 
machines and conveyors are being 
rapidly installed by the Old Ben Coal 
Corporation. Our City Industrial 
Commission is attempting to induce 
factories to locate here. The associa- 
tion of our central body with em- 
ployers is of the best. 
F. J. Rauback. 


MAINE ACTIVE 


A drive is planned by the Wood- 
fords, Maine, Central Labor Union 
to increase membership. Unemploy- 
ment is increasing in the paper mills, 
Westbrook Box Mills, building 
trades, and on the water front. The 
State Federation of Labor has pre- 
pared two bills, a model barbers law 
and a rigging and staging law for all 
building trades, and is trying to have 
them passed, as well as some amend- 
ments to the present workmen’s com- 
pensation law. 


J. B. Eaton. 


SALEM BEGINS 


The Central Labor Union of 
Salem, Mass., has appointed an or- 
ganizing committee composed of Al- 
fred Disturco, Walter Lapham, Law- 
rence Ford, John T. Carroll and 
Chester §. Young: There is much 
unemployment among the leather 
workers. Machinery is displacing 
workers. We are urging our local 


legislators to favor the Barbers 
License Bill. 


Charles L. Reed. 





BUILDING TRADES BUSY 


Organizing meetings have begun 
by the Building Trades Council and 
painters of London, Canada. There 
are about 20 per cent less unemployed 
than this time last year. Prospects 
are good for the building trades. 
The City Gas Company has just in- 
stalled mechanical stokers that will 
displace about twenty men. The 
writer was elected secretary of the 
Trades and Labor Council for 1929. 

J. F. Thompson. 


ARIZONA TUNES IN 


Our Central Labor Union of Phe- 
nix, Arizona, has an organization 
committee and has applied for a char- 
ter for a Building Trades Council. 
Building has been very active, but has 
reached the peak and has been going 
backward for some time now, and 
unemployment is increasing. Later 
the city will do considerable work on 
the water works. Bond issues will be 
voted for quite an extensive program 
of municipal improvements. The 
Central Labor Union is planning for 
a big dance and get-together meeting. 

J. C. Provost. 


SOUTH CAROLINA ALERT 


The Charleston, S. C., Central 
Labor Union has planned a meeting 
for all locals to meet jointly and dis- 
cuss a general campaign. Unemploy- 
ment is increasing. The Standard 
Oil Company laid off 60 mechanics. 
The Central Labor Union is trying 
to have the workmen’s compensation 
law passed at this session of the 


Legislature. 
W. H. Strippy. 
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AN EXCELLENT PLAN 


Sioux City, Iowa, has just organ- 
ized a new committee with a member 
from each local to carry on organizing 
activities for the central body. Un- 
employment is not increasing. Pros- 
pects are good for a lot of building 
this Spring. A Label Bureau was 
started last week with 27 members. 

S. E. Garnett. 


MEMPHIS MAKES PROGRESS 


Organization drives are being con- 
ducted by practically every local 
union, in Memphis, Tenn., mostly 
through the efforts of employers to 
employ union labor and cooperation 
from the employee in securing work 
for the employer. Some of the build- 
ing trades have tentative agreements 
for the five-day week and are making 


some progress. Unemployment is on 
the decline; manufacturing is on the 
increase, including furniture, hard- 
woods, textiles and building materials. 
Building construction work is good 


for this season of the year. The 
Murray Corporation is to build a 
$1,000,000 plant to manufacture auto 
bodies and this will give work to about 
1,500 people. There is also to be a 
lime and cement plant erected. The 
jobs of 400 telephone operators will 
be taken away by the use of the dial 
system which is being installed 
throughout the city. 
G. C. Hopkins. 


UNIONS ADVERTISE 


Building laborers of Kankakee, 
Illinois, are holding open meetings. 
All meetings are advertised in the 
local papers. The Ez Way Stove 
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Works are erecting a new factory 
building, which will give employment 
to a number of building tradesmen. 
A building of a new state hospital at 
Manteno, in this jurisdiction, will also 
help employment among _ building 
craftsmen. We have delegates on 
Salvation Army Advisory Board; also 
on Park Plan Community Committee 
for playgrounds for children; have 
two members on the Chamber of 
Commerce Executive Board, one for 
two years and one for one year. 
Labor has taken up with the City 
Mayor and Council the matter of 
having a municipal water plant, as the 
water company is trying to increase 
rates far beyond reason. 


C. A. Bernier. 


FREE VS. FEUDAL LABOR 


Open meetings will be held by all 
trades in Granite City in the near fu- 
ture. The machinists are organizing 
the automobile mechanics. All the 
mills at present are operating on full 
force. Many building permits have 
been issued, which indicates that the 
building trades will have a busy year. 
The merchants of Granite City, 
Madison and Venice are slowly going 
out of business on account of the 
Commonwealth Steel Company sup- 
plying their employees with merchan- 
dise; this company also supplies them 
automobiles and homes, thus keeping 
them under their wing. The installa- 
tion of officers, open to the public, of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers was 
held at the Labor Temple on January 
5, followed by an entertainment. De- 
spite zero weather the hall was 


packed. 
Bob Lyons. 
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BUILDING TRADES GAIN 


All the local unions of Asheville, 
N. C., are affiliated with the Central 
Labor Union. A new union of com- 
mon laborers has been organized. 
There is much unemployment among 
building tradesmen. Added mem- 
bers have been secured by the com- 
mon laborers, carpenters, brick- 
masons, iron workers and engineers. 


Wm. B. Plimmons. 


ELKHART PREPARES 
The Elkhart Central Labor Union 


is planning an intensive organizing 
campaign for the coming year. The 
local labor movement has in the past 
used WCFL in broadcasting an- 
nouncements of Labor Day and labor 
rally programs. A wage increase of 
40 cents a day has been granted on 
the New York Central to 16,000 
shopmen by a Board of Arbitration. 
This will affect about 700 local men. 
There is considerable unemployment 
in. this locality, mostly among the 
building trades and some railroad 
crafts. Electric welding is displacing 
workers among the railway boiler 
makers. 
Sylvester Bartlett. 


CENTRAL BODY FORMED 


Burlington, Vermont, has just com- 
pleted the formation of a central 
body, after four months of effort. 
The unemployment here is due to the 
usual seasonal dullness. Prospects 
are good for the organization of the 
plumbers. 


H. H. Carpenter. 
NORTH GAINS 


Carpenters and painters of St. 
Cloud, Minn., have organizing cam- 
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paigns under way. Miusicians have 
added to their membership. 
Jos. N. Huss. 


A NEW DISTRICT COUNCIL 


Efforts are being made to organize 
a Building Trades Council in Union- 
town, Pa. About 60 per cent are out 
of work here. This unemployment 
is mainly among building tradesmen 
and miners. The Chamber of Com- 
merce is trying to have two new in- 
dustries locate here. Machinery is 
taking the place of men in the mines 
here. We have been successful in 
organizing a District Council of the 
Hod Carriers and Common Laborers. 

Samuel Seehoffer. 


TRADE-UNION WIVES 


Ladies Auxiliary No. 36 of U. B. 
of C. & J. of A. is composed of the 
wives, mothers, sisters and daughters 
of members of local unions No. 103 
and No. 296 of U. B. of C. & J. of A. 
of the Birmingham District. 

Their work is of an educational 
nature. They meet on the same 
nights that the carpenters meet, and 
have arranged to meet on one meet- 
ing night with Local No. 103 and one 
with No. 296 of each month. They 
have been giving open meetings and 
have been inviting speakers from all 
walks of life. They have at each 
meeting one business or professional 
man, and one labor man. The Fid- 
dlers Association of Alabama usually 
furnishes the music. Refreshments 
are also served. Sometimes the car- 
penters give an open meeting for the 
auxiliary. On Monday night, Jan. 
7 Local Union 103 gave open meet- 
ing in honor of the auxiliary, and at 
this meeting Brother J. L. Hurst, 
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President of the Alabama State Fed- 
eration of Labor, and Brother G. M. 
Griffin, Secretary, were the main 
speakers of the evening. 

The Old Fiddlers Association of 
Alabama furnished the music, re- 
freshments were served to about 
three hundred. At that meeting 
seven new members were added to the 
auxiliary. The members are striving 
to make this the largest auxiliary in 
the south. Their work is to promote 
the use of the union label, and what 
the purchasing power of the union 
earned dollars mean, to see that they 
are spent with firms and businesses 
patronizing union labor. We find 
that these socials are very helpful to 
the movement in this district. We get 
better acquainted with one another, 
which enables us to better understand 
each others problems. We find that 
after all our difficulties in life are all 
about the same. 

Jos. C. Barrett. 


NEWS FROM ALL OVER 
Fall River, Mass.—John L. Cam- 


por. 


The local textile union is making 
a drive for members. There are 
about 10,000 unemployed. Work is 
opening for a few building tradesmen. 
Our Central Labor Union is very ac- 
tive in civic matters. Employers are 
giving workers more machines to 
tend, thereby reducing the number 
needed. 


Christopher, Ill_—E. K. Elkins. 


We are trying to more thoroughly 
organize the cooks, waiters and team- 


sters. Unemployment is increasing 
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here. 
workers. 


Bellingham, W ash.—C. E. Roaney. 


An every member campaign is in 
progress. To some extent unemploy- 
ment is increasing in all industries. 


Des Moines, la—W. B. Hammil. 


Twenty new members have been 
received in the meat cutters local 
union this month and the prospects 
are bright for additional members. 
More people are out of work. We 
have two free soup houses. High- 
way improvements, costing $140,000, 
are to be made. Rumors are current 
that 400 out of 600 telephone opera- 
tors are to be laid off when the auto- 
matic is installed next summer. The 
miners of Apponse County are stand- 
ing firm against any reduction in 
wages, although words can hardly de- 
scribe their misery and suffering after 
the twenty-third month of lockout. 
We are giving all possible assistance 
but it does not suffice. 


Mineral Wells, 


Cunningham. 


Machinery is_ displacing 


Texas—N. W. 


Efforts are being made to organize 
the auto mechanics. Unemployment 
is not increasing. We have been on 
starvation, especially common labor 
and the building trades. Everything 
looks very discouraging for 1929. 


Jacksonville, Ill. — Charles E. 
Souza. 


Plans have been started to increase 
membership. There is unemploy- 
ment in the non-union clothing fac- 
tories. The city is trying to secure 
new factories to locate here. 
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Marshalltown, Ia—A. E. Vauth- 
rin. 


Prospects are good for the organ- 
ization of the teamsters. Shops are 
laying men off and the retail clerks 
are being let out because of dull busi- 
ness. One building is being erected 
which will give work to twenty men. 
We have only one broadcasting sta- 
tion and it is in the hands of non- 
union parties. 


Plymouth, Mass.—Chas. H. Smith. 


Unemployment is increasing in the 
building trades, woollen mills, tack 
and rivet factories. Machinery is fast 
displacing workers in the mills and 
factories. There are more people on 
the streets looking for work than the 
writer has ever seen in forty years. 


Marlboro, Mass. — John T. 


Tucker. 


Building is increasing in construc- 
tion work. There are new employ- 
ment opportunities in the shoe in- 
dustry. 


Wichita Falls, T exas—Floyd Moz- 
ley. 

While unemployment is not in- 
creasing, there are still many out of 
work, especially in the building trades. 
There is to be a bridge built across 
the river and all home labor is to be 
employed. We have a line running 
into the Labor Temple and have the 


assurance of Radio Station KGKO ° 


that they are at our service at any 
time. 


Florence, Ala—R. J. Bailey. 


_ Unemployment is increasing. All 
industries are laying off men. There 
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is some road work going on and a 
school building is being built. 


Toledo, Ohio—Fred W. Griffith. 


There is a little increase in employ- 
ment. Automobile factories and a 
few other shops making tools are 
operating on a larger basis. Machin- 
ery is displacing workers. Several 
million dollars worth of building is to 
start in the Spring. 


Portsmouth, N. H.—B. H. Crow- 
ell. 


Unemployment has been relieved 
to a great extent. Navy yard em- 
ployees compose about 70 per cent of 
the workers here and work there is 
on the increase. There is also more 
work for carpenters and painters. 
The Central Labor Union has pla- 
cards printed to be used on all union 
jobs. 


Porto Rico—F. Paz Granela. 


As the Legislature of Porto Rico 
passed on its session of 1928 the Bill 
introduced by Representative Rafael 
Alonso, Secretary of the Porto Rico 
Free Federation of Labor, granting 
a lot of land to the Executive Council 
of the Federation in the city of San 
Juan to build the Temple of the In- 
stitution, the Executive Council re- 
solved to study a plan to begin the 
erection of the Temple at the earliest 
possible date. 

The official circular of the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor extending an invita- 
tion to contribute funds for the erec- 
tion of a memorial to the late Samuel 
Gompers during the month of Jan- 
uary, 1929, was duly read and the 
Executive Council of the P. R. Free 
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Federation of Labor resolved to 
translate it to the Spanish language to 
be published in all the daily press of 
San Juan together with circular of the 
Executive Council of the Porto Rico 
Free Federation of Labor urging to 
all of the officers of the local unions 
of the island to hold public meetings 
on Sunday, January 27, 1929, to the 
memory of the late Samuel Gompers. 
Officers and organizers of the Fed- 
eration were requested to tell about 
the history and personality of Samuel 
Gompers and what he did in behalf of 
the liberties of the people of Porto 
Rico and specially in behalf of the 
laborers of this island. 

It was resolved by the Executive 
Council to start an Organization and 
education campaign on January 27, 
just at the same time that all the iocal 
unions are to hold public meetings to 
the memory of the late Samuel 
Gompers. 

I have met with carpenters and 
common laborers in San Juan and 
Santurce. About 35 common labor- 
ers decided to join their local union, 
paying part of their initiation fees. 

The carpenters are reorganizing 
their local unions. 


Worcester, Mass.——Freeman M. 
Saltus. 


The building trades are in bad 
shape as far as employment is con- 
cerned; there has been a slight im- 
provement in employment in the steel, 
boot and shoe, textiles and a few other 
industries. The Chamber of Com- 
merce has induced two large manu- 
facturing concerns to establish dis- 
tributing depots here. Workers are 
being displaced to some extent by ma- 
chinery, particularly in the machine 


‘in those industries. 
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plant here. A drive is on by our cen- 
tral body to aid our Credit Union, 
established 13 years ago, to secure 
1,000 members. Vice-president Woll 
addressed the meeting of the Central 
Labor Union, at which time the 
writer reported clearing off $7,000 
debt; $12,000 was reported as de- 
rived from five major activities dur- 
ing 1927 and 1928. The Gompers 
Memorial Fund is being raised 
through the Labor News and is re- 
ceiving much publicity from the daily 
newspapers. 


Baltimore, Md.—Henry A. Mc- 
Anarney. 


Employment is normal for this 
season of the year. There is to be 
spent here, publicly and privately, for 
improvements upward of fifty mil- 
lions of dollars in the next two years, 
so a campaign of organization should 
begin now so that when the contracts 
are let, union labor will control the 
field. The Western Electric Com- 
pany proposes to build a $25,000,000 
plant, which will give work to 50,- 
000. The ground for this enterprise 
has already been purchased. Eventu- 
ally the plant may employ a hundred 
thousand. The chain store system is 
working havoc among the older exe- 
cutives and supervisors in the retail 
trade. This has a reflex in the whole- 
sale trade economics in distribution 
and storage and has adversely affected 
that class of labor formerly engaged 
The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, jointly with the city, 
is planning improvements which will 
require an army of workers for a year 
or two. The city itself has been au- 
thorized to spend ten millions in pub- 
lic works. 
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Norwich, Conn.—Wm. H. Dona- 


hue. 


While there are many out of work, 
I think it is due to the seasonal work 
in the building trades and the textile 
industry. Indirectly the cigar indus- 
try here is affected by the use of ma- 
chinery in other localities. Our Cen- 
tral Labor Union is working for a 
building code and inspector for the 
city. Labor will support the recom- 
mendation that the state furnish free 
textbooks in the schools. 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—E. L. 


Sandefur. 


Machinery is notably displacing 
workers in the tobacco and cigarette 
industries and musicians in the movie- 
tones. A barbers local union has 
been organized and their general con- 
ditions are fairly satisfactory. 


Anniston, Ala—T. M. Harmon. 


When buying we ask for union- 
made merchandise and if it cannot be 
furnished we do not buy. Unemploy- 
ment is increasing in the iron pipe and 
textile industries. A silk hosiery 
plant has started operations here. 
Efforts are being made to organize 
the retail clerks. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Alfred 


Trowell. 


Employment is a little slack in the 
building trades. The Trades and 
Labor Council is working on an or- 
ganizing campaign to try and increase 
our membership. We have a lot paid 
for and hope to build a labor temple. 


Hamilton, Ohio—Stanley Ogg. 


The employment situation is about 
the same for the last four months, 
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some industries are busy and some are 
not. Machinery is displacing work- 
ers in the metal trades. 


Zanesville, Ohio—Jos. A. Bauer. 


Unemployment is increasing in the 
Clay Tube Mill and in the mines. 
Mr. Cosgrave addressed a Council 
meeting on the subject of increasing 
union membership. We are giving 
all the moral assistance possible to the 
hosiery workers of the Allen A. 
Company. 


Ogden, Utah—Con D. Silva. 


Brick and stone masons, packing 
house workers, barbers, carpenters, 
meat ‘cutters and garment workers 
have held meetings of particular in- 
terest this past month. No education 
classes to discuss shop problems have 
been started. Retail clerks, broom 
and bakery workers are having or- 
ganizing campaigns. The railroad 
shop crafts still have company unions. 


NEW AGREEMENTS 
Waterloo, la.—H. L. Errickson. 


The following new wage scales 
have been negotiated: plumbers and 
steam fitters from $1.12 to $1.25 
an hour; carpenters from $1.05 to 
$1.12%4; painters, electricians, sheet 
metal workers and building laborers 
agreements are still pending. There 
is considerable unemployment in the 
building industry. Painters, carpen- 
ters, electricians, plumbers and build- 
ing laborers are trying to add to their 
membership. 


WINNIPEG RAISES WAGES 
Canada, 


printers’ 


sends good 
new 


Winnipeg, 
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wage scale is $46.50 for 46 hours, 
day work; night work (43% hours) 
$48.50, during 1929; 1930, day work 
$47.00, night work $49.00. The 
agreement also contains an arbitra- 
tion clause. Bricklayers and masons 
will receive $1.45 per hour until April 
1930 when the agreement will be re- 
opened. Carpenters will get $1.10, 
their old rate being $1.00. The 
hoisting engineers and painters are 
negotiating for increases. Plumbers 
have obtained a wage increase from 
$1.12 to $1.20. 
Charles Ryan. 


Lake Charles, La.—J. M. Theall. 


Bricklayers and plasterers have re- 
ceived an increase from $1.50 to 
$1.62% an hour together with the 
eight-hour day. There are a great 
many common laborers out of work. 
Carpenters, painters and waiters 
have added to their membership. 
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New Kensington, Pa.—E. A. Pat- 


terson. 


We are trying to reach a closed 
agreement with the Master Painters. 
The Aluminum Company of America 
is building an addition to their fac- 
tory which will cost $1,500,000 and 
give work to more men. Workers 
are being displaced at the American 
Window Glass factory due to a new 
process of drawing out the glass in 
sheets direct from the tank. The out- 
look for the coming year is good, 
much building is going on and fac- 
tories are working full time. 


Cheyenne, Wyo.—Paul O’Brien. 


The printers and printing pressmen 
have renewed their old agreements. 
The culinary workers have plans for 
an organizing campaign under way. 
As soon as the weather permits work 
in the building trades will pick up. 
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